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The Progress of Social Security 
in the Americas in 1944 
by 


Arthur J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman of the United States Social Security Board 


In pursuance of one of the resolutions adopted at the 26th 
Session of the International Labour Conference in Philadelphia in 
1944, the International Labour Office is giving its fullest support to 
the Inter-American Committee on Social Security, set up by the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1942.1 The following article, summing up the progress made in 
social security measures in the various countries of the American 
continent in 1944, was written primarily for the next meeting of the 
Inter-American Committee on Social Security. The author, Mr. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, is the Acting Chairman of that Committee and 
also Chairman of the Social Security Board in the United States. 
Many of the legislative measures to which he refers have already been 
analysed in the Review, but it is thought that this general survey will 
be of value as showing the general reader the extent of the advances 
recently made in the social security field in the Americas. 


A SURVEY of social insurance developments in the American 

nations during 1944 shows that all sections, from the Arctic 
Circle to the Straits of Magellan, participated in the movement 
toward greater security for the workers of the hemisphere. New 
general systems or large-scale new programmes were either enacted 
or made operative in Argentina, Canada, Mexico, Paraguay, and 
Venezuela. Large-scale plans not yet adopted but published in 
their current form for the first time in 1944 appeared in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, and Cuba. In Chile and the United States the year 
passed without the enactment of previously announced compre- 


1Cf. ‘“‘A New Structure of Social Security”, International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 6, Dec. 1942, pp. 661-691. 
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hensive plans, but these programmes have not been set aside. In 
practically all the nations, including those mentioned, there was a 
steady development of social insurance. This was marked in some 
cases by extension of coverage to new groups, as in Uruguay, and 
in others, such as Peru, by geographical expansion towards the goal 
of nation-wide application. 

For the hemisphere, as well as for the world, the 26th Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held in Philadelphia 
from 20 April to 12 May 1944, was of the greatest importance. 
Social security objectives and methods of attaining them were 
embodied or implicit in various resolutions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference. 

The Conference adopted three major resolutions and seven 
major Recommendations formulating principles to be referred by 
the delegates to their respective Governments for adoption and 
action. The first of the resolutions, ‘‘an international bill of social 
and economic rights for the common man’’, which became known 
as the Declaration of Philadelphia, dealt with the aims and pur- 
poses of the International Labour Organisation and the principles 
which should inspire the policy of its Members. The second, adopted 
at the final session, stated the social objectives suggested for in- 
clusion in any peace treaty or treaties adopted at the end of the 
war. The third dealt with economic policies for the attainment 
of these social objectives. All three resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. 

The seven Recommendations—each adopted by at least a two- 
thirds majority—included proposals for further steps within each 
country towards attaining income security by unification or 
co-ordination of existing or future social security programmes, and 
extension of such programmes to all workers and their families; 
national programmes of medical care, to be provided for entire 
populations either through social insurance and supplementary 
social assistance, or through a public medical care service; minimum 
standards of labour policy for dependent territories, and organisa- 
tion of employment in the transition from war to peace. The 
details of these resolutions and Recommendations were based largely 
upon the experience of individual nations. In their totality they 
provide a standard by which every country can test its achieve- 
ments and a goal towards which every country can progress. 

In addition to the Recommendations of universal application, a 
number of matters were of particular interest to the American 
nations, which are strongly represented in the International Labour 
Organisation and its Governing Body. The year had begun with a 
strong endorsement by the I.L.0. Governing Body—at its Decem- 
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ber 1943 Session in London—of the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security held in 1942 in Santiago de Chile. At the Philadel- 
phia Conference, moreover, Resolution No. XIII, on international 
administrative co-operation to promote social security, called 
attention to the Santiago resolution on the same subject. Resolution 
No. XXII adopted at Philadelphia was a request to the Governing 
Body to consider making Spanish and Portuguese official languages 
of the I.L.O. In the words of this resolution, ‘‘the nations of Latin 
America have unanimously developed, spontaneously and with ex- 
ceptional rapidity, a social policy based on the international Con- 
ventions and on the general conceptions of the protection of labour 
and collective welfare’. An interest in the relations between social 
security and public health was shown at the Fifth Pan American 
Conference of National Directors of Health, Washington, 22-29 
April 1944, which recommended that a committee be created to 
study this question. The Pan American Sanitary Bureau was 
asked to arrange for an interchange of views between the proposed 
committee and the International Labour Office. 


SoutH AMERICA 


Social security developments in South America during 1944 
were many and varied. 


Argentina 


Argentina’s new social insurance legislation for workers in com- 
merce, adopted on 22 November 1944', and effective as from 1 
January 1945, will bring an estimated million workers under a 
system of old-age, disability, and survivors’ insurance. The normal 
contribution rate is 16 per cent. of wages, the worker paying 7 per 
cent. and the employer 9 per cent. There are provisions for special 
taxes to provide for recognition of prior service for benefit purposes. 
Retirement and disability benefits vary from slightly over 50 per 
cent. of recent average salary in the highest-paid groups to nearly 
100 per cent. in the lower wage brackets. 

The proclamation of this Legislative Decree on 4 December in 
the presence of a large crowd of commercial workers assembled 
before the building of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
was in the nature of a climax to three previous important steps 
taken by the Argentine Republic within a year’s time. These were: 
(1) the creation on 27 November 1943 of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare*; (2) the creation on 25 April 1944 of a temporary 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 661. 
® Ibid., p. 641. 
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National Social Insurance Council to study the question of unifying 
the five great retirement funds (civil service, railways, banks, 
merchant marine, and public utilities and journalists); and (3) the 
establishment on 27 October 1944 of a permanent National Social 
Insurance Institute! to replace the Council. 

Argentina has thus effected a comprehensive reorganisation of 
its social insurance pension programmes and in addition has greatly 
extended the covered population. Under the Legislative Decree of 
27 October the separate funds have become corresponding sections 
within the National Social Insurance Institute. They retain, for 
the time being, their separate contribution and benefit rates, but 
unification of these broadly similar programmes is prescribed within 
two years. 

Other developments of the year in Argentina include the cover- 
age, in April, of more than 25,000 additional families under the 
old-age pension system for the personnel of public service enterprises 
through its extension to the personnel of hospitals, medical insti- 
tutes, general hospitals, and sanatoria. 

Regulations for the journalists’ system of old-age, disability 
and survivors’ insurance were promulgated on 3 June 1944, thereby 
making effective the programme contemplated in the original law 
of 27 June 1939. All persons working for newspapers, periodicals, 
or news agencies are covered, including supervisory and technical 
personnel of publishing houses. Contributions are assessed on a 
salary up to 1,000 pesos monthly, the employee paying 7 per cent.; 
the employer, 3.5 per cent. plus 10 per cent. of income from official 
advertisements; and the State paying 5 per cent. of all remuneration. 
‘The full old-age benefit—varying from 65 to 90 per cent. of salary 
—is payable at the age of 55 after 30 years of service. 

The railway retirement system was modified by a Legislative 
Decree of 3 June 1944, which expanded coverage and reduced from 
15 to 10 years the time needed to qualify for survivor or disability 
benefits. The minimum monthly insurance payment for retirement 
or disability is 70 pesos; for survivors, 50 pesos. The contributions 
fixed in October 1942—workers 8 per cent., railroads 12 per cent. 
—were re-enacted, but the salary limit on which both benefits and 
contributions are based was raised from 1,000 to 1,500 pesos 

monthly. 

Other measures for railway workers were: the creation of a 
General Bureau of Assistance and Social Insurance for Railway 
Workers; the provision of paediatric, gynaecological, obstetrical 
and pharmaceutical services for railway workers and their families; 
and a grant of one million pesos to the Unién Ferroviaria and La 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 786. 
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Fraternidad for social assistance and for a social insurance hospital 
for railroad men. 

A nation-wide programme of hospital construction is resulting 
in the completion, initiation, and authorisation of numerous in- 
stitutions, as well as in additions to many existing Argentine hos- 
pitals in all sections of the country. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian social insurance systems have been the subject, 
during 1944, of extensive discussion in the press, in conferences of 
experts, and in high official pronouncements. Although the year 
did not see the suggested consolidation of social security laws 
which had been predicted at the end of 1943, it was nevertheless 
a period of great activity. 

An Order of the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce, of 
12 February 1944 created the Commission to Manage Social In- 
surance Reserves (Comissdo de A plicagio das Reservas da Previdéncia 
Social). The Minister of Labour, as head of the National Labour 
Council, and the chairmen of the national provident institutes make 
up this body, which has for its main function the co-ordination of 
social insurance investments with a view to solvency, maintenance 
of purchasing power, and social objectives generally. President 
Vargas, in an address on 1 May 1944, announced a programme of 
investment of social insurance funds which would provide for social 
advances, including low-cost houses for factory workers, healthful 
restaurants, hospitals, milk stations, and other facilities. A later 
Ministerial Order of 3 August, formulated after consultation with 
the President, makes the Commission competent to determine the 
percentage of social insurance reserves to be applied to each field 
of assistance to the workers. ‘‘Assistance’’ is taken to mean housing, 
nutrition, clothing, and health. The Order also strengthened the 
authority of the Commission with respect to detailed planning for 
the construction and financing of low-cost housing. 

Workmen’s compensation in Brazil was reformed by Legislative 
Decree No. 7,036 of 10 November 1944', which applies to all em- 
ployments including agriculture, liberalised the provisions as to 
disabilities covered, raised the amounts of benefits, and made other 
changes. Eventual insurance through the social insurance in- 
stitutes exclusively is contemplated in the Decree. 

Legislative Decree No. 6,905, signed on 26 September 1944, 
regulates the granting of sickness benefits to workers insured in 





1 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 657. 
2 Ibid., p. 656. , 
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institutes which provide such payments. The employer is to pay 
two thirds of wages for the first 15 days; the insurance organisation 
is to continue payments thereafter. 

Legislative Decree No. 6,707, effective as from 20 July, speeds 
up the processing of social insurance benefits. By this law, the work- 
book (carteira profissional) becomes prima facie evidence of eligi- 
bility for benefit purposes, and is valid without other documenta- 
tion for six months in the case of cash benefits and for two months 
for medical and hospital services. Provision is made for repayment 
of benefits which the individual has received but for which he was 
not eligible. 

The year witnessed steady development in special assistance 
programmes. Allowances for children in large families were paid to 
an increasing number of beneficiaries, while the Social Insurance 
Nutrition Service (Servigo de Alimentagio da Previdéncia Social), 
which had been reorganised in 1943, encountered a steadily in- 
creasing demand for its low-cost restaurants, retail food stores, and 
technical services. 

Social security planning was notably advanced in Brazil during 
the year. A Bill submitted to the President on 15 September 
called for unification of all the existing funds and institutes, uniform 
contributions and benefits, coverage of agricultural workers, and a 
minimum benefit equal to a living wage. It provided for a single 
organisation to include all the present systems, and left many details 
of contributions, benefits, and other matters to a special commission 
which would provide a complete plan within six months. No action 
was taken on the proposal during the remaining months of the 
year. A set of principles for the guidance of Brazilian social security 
planning was drawn up in the ‘‘Resolution of Sao Paulo on Social 
Insurance and Assistance”’, following the sessions of the First Social 
Insurance and Assistance Week, Sao Paulo, 28 October-4 November. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Institute of Social Law. The 
Resolution advocates eventual coverage of all workers, uniform 
contribution rates, and for disability and old-age insurance, a basic 
minimum plus supplements. It recommends health and maternity 
insurance, survivors’ pensions, funeral grants, and health benefits 
in kind for the family of the insured worker. The Resolution does 
not favour immediate codification of Brazilian social insurance 
legislation, and it opposes administrative unification of the social 
insurance organisations. 

An earlier meeting of broad economic and social importance, 
the First Brazilian Economic Congress', which convened at Rio*de 
Janeiro from 26 November to 10 December 1943, adopted recom- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, p. 687. 
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mendations concerning social security. Among them were co- 
ordination of the present systems, aid to agricultural workers, and 
the “complete nationalisation and democratisation of social in- 
surance’. 

Both of these congresses recommended active Brazilian co- 
operation with international social insurance organisations, and 
also with the International Labour Organisation. Brazil was strong- 
ly represented at the Philadelphia Conference, and the delegates, 
since their return to Brazil, have widely publicised the results of 


the meeting. 
Chile 


The twentieth anniversary of Chile’s national Compulsory In- 
validity and Sickness Insurance Act—the famous Act 4054 of 
8 September 1924—was celebrated in 1944. Among the indivi- 
duals honoured were Arturo Alessandri Palma, now a Senator, who 
was President of the Republic at the time the Act was adopted, and 
Dr. Exequiel Gonzalez Cortés, now medical adviser to the Fund, 
who as a member of the Chamber of Deputies introduced the 
original Bill as early as 1918. The vitality of the Chilean workers’ 
system is clearly brought out in the special anniversary number of 
the Boletin Médico-Social, published by the Caja de Seguro Obliga- 
torio. Some twenty articles provide a comprehensive picture of the 
Act, its workings, and its problems. 

The principal change in the workmen’s system this year was the 
Act of 23 June removing the salary limit of 12,000 pesos yearly. 
Manual workers are now covered by the system no matter what 
their remuneration. A number of modifications were made in the 
systems which serve salaried employees and other special groups, 
under the Act which permits establishment of such systems 
if their benefits are at least equal to those under the broad national 
system. By Act of 18 July, effective 3 September, the Journalists’ 
Section of the National Fund for Public Employees and Journalists 
(Caja Nacional de Empleados Piblicos y Periodistas) was reorgan- 
ised administratively, coverage was substantially increased, medical 
care was made part of the system, and pension rates were increased. 
All minimum benefits, including those for survivors, were raised to 
at least the living wage for salaried employees as fixed in Santiago. 
The National Council of the Fund later recommended to the 
President of Chile that the permissive increase of total contribu- 
tions by 2.5 per cent. of wages for employers and employees be 
invoked in order to provide financing commensurate with the 
benefit increases. In the interests of the stability of the Fund, 
the Council proceeded with caution in making some of the specified 
benefit increases effective. 
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The National Merchant Marine Fund (Caja de Previsién de la 
Marina Mercante Nacional) was modified in February.' Existing 
cash benefits were substantially increased for persons in receipt of 
disability, old-age, and survivors’ insurance payments. Under the 
amended provisions, disability and old-age pensions cannot be 
lower than the current living wage in the Department of Valparaiso 
at the time the benefit is awarded. This amount is increased by 10 
per cent. of the living wage for each dependent child. Survivors’ 
pensions are fixed at 75 per cent. of the benefit to which the insured 
would have been entitled, and may not be lower than the living 
wage. 

The organic statute governing public administrative personnel, 
Decree No. 2500, signed 24 June 1944, establishes family allowances 
of 60 pesos monthly (more in some provinces) for each dependant. 
A number of important social security provisions in the law require 
the approval of the Congress before taking effect. These include 
basic liberalisation of the conditions of retirement, workmen’s 
compensation, survivors’ benefits, and dismissal wages for public 
employees. 

A new Child Welfare Bill was reported by the Commission on 
Medico-Social Assistance and Hygiene of the Chamber of Deputies. 
It would unify all child aid in accordance with the principles that 
mother, child, and adolescent should receive broad protection; that 
the General Child Protection Bureau should have the necessary 
authority—including control of private care—to bring this about; 
and that this organisation should have adequate financial support. 
Financing of the Bill would rely chiefly upon an added tax on wine, 
estimated to yield about 30 million pesos yearly. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela began to apply its social insurance programme under 
the 1940 Compulsory Insurance Act? by setting up sickness, mater- 
nity, and industrial accident insurance in the Federal District 
and the adjacent municipalities of Chacao and Letare. Benefits 
were first provided on 9 October 1944. Under the Venezuelan Social 
Insurance Act, all persons working under a labour contract are 
covered, but, except for industrial accident insurance, persons 
earning more than 9,600 bolivars per year are excluded. In its 
present application, moreover, the programme does not cover 
the self-employed, agricultural labour, stock raising, certain home- 
workers, and domestic, temporary, family or casual workers. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review,Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 394. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 140. 
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Dependants ar2 included in the health insurance programme and, 
for medical care, under maternity insurance as well. 

Administration is relatively decentralised. A Central Social 
Insurance Institute is created under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Labour, with authority to gather statistics, make actuarial stu- 
dies (including the preparation for old-age, survivors’ and unem- 
ployment insurance), supervise and formulate principles for the 
guidance of regional funds, and fix wage classes and contributions. 
It has general power to enforce the Act. 

The regional funds—the first of which was set up under the 
Decree of 19 April—administer and enforce health and maternity 
insurance in their areas. In workmen’s compensation they act as 
agents of the Institute. Subject to approval by the Institute, they 
make up their own budgets and draft their own rules. They may 
establish local agencies, whose managers are appointed by the 
regional executive committee with the approval of the Institute. 
Organisation of medical services, through separate facilities or by 
arrangement with existing public or private institutions, is the re- 
sponsibility of the regional funds. Benefits in case of sickness are 
payable to the insured worker and his dependants without any 
qualifying period. Medical care is provided from the first day of 
illness up to 26 weeks. Cash benefits, at two thirds of the daily 
wage, are payable to the insured person from the fourth day of in- 
capacity up to 26 weeks. Maternity benefits in kind and in cash 
are payable to insured women, the cash benefit being two thirds 
of wages for a period of 6 weeks before and 6 weeks after birth, pro- 
vided the beneficiary stops working. For the family of an insured 
person, maternity prenatal and obstetrical care is provided if 13 
contributions have been paid in the year preceding confinement, 
and if at least 4 of these were paid in the first quarter of that year. 

Contributions under the new Venezuelan system are—for health 
and maternity insurance—roughly 6 per cent. of wages, equally 
divided between worker and employer. A system of 5 wage classes, 
with corresponding contributions, may be changed by the Institute 
upon authorisation by the Minister of Health and Social Assistance 
and the Minister of Labour. The financial support for workmen's 
compensation, which is an integral part of the Government’s 
social insurance programme, is derived from employer contribu- 
tions. These vary in amount according to the worker’s wage class 
and the risk class in which the undertaking is classified. As there 
are only five such categories, the premium structure is simple. 
The medical benefits are the same as for health insurance, though 
without time limit, and the cash benefits are also the same up to 
26 weeks. Thereafter, special rules govern the disability payments. 
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Paraguay 


Paraguay’s new social insurance legislation of 13 April 1943', as 
implemented by the regulations of 26 November 1943?, went into 
effect on 1 February 1944. The Decree covers all employed persons, 
including (though at a later date not yet determined) the self-em- 
ployed, agricultural workers, and domestic workers. Voluntary in- 
surance is available for persons not compulsorily insured, including 
the family of the employee, persons over 60 years of age, and small 
urban or rural landowners. 

Benefits under the Decree comprise old-age, disability, sur- 
vivors’, maternity, and industrial accident insurance. The benefits 
which went into effect in 1944 were medical benefits for health and 
maternity insurance, and both cash payments and medical care for 
industrial accident insurance. Medical, surgical, and hospital ser- 
vices and drugs are provided for a period of 26 weeks (52 weeks in 
certain cases). Systematic medical examinations are planned for 
the purpose of establishing preventive-medicine services. Provi- 
sion is made for the co-ordination of insurance care with the medical 
services of the social assistance authorities. 

Insurance against occupational accidents and diseases is com- 
pulsory, and the medical benefits are the same as for health in- 
surance except that orthopaedic appliances are provided. The 
cash benefit is 75 per cent. of wages during temporary incapacity 
and 60 per cent. for total permanent disability. Widow’s pensions 
are 24 per cent. of average salary; orphans’ pensions, 12 per cent. 

The administrative body is the Social Insurance Institute, 
which is composed of two main departments, administrative and 
medical. Contributions are: for the insured, 3 per cent. of wages; 
for the employer, 6 per cent. (plus 4 per cent. for workmen’s com- 
pensation); and for the State, 1.5 per cent. Wages of more than 
200 guaranis monthly are not assessed for insurance purposes. 


Ecuador 


On 1 October 1944, the Ecuador Pension Fund—which is the 
branch of the National Insurance Institute covering public and 
banking employees, as well as employees of private insurance com- 
panies—began operating under the regulations promulgated in 
December 1943 to implement the basic amending Act of July 1942. 
Operation of a corresponding regulation for the Insurance Fund, 
however, was suspended by Decree of 29 June 1944, with the result 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 785. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 391. 
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that a change in the insurance for workers and salaried employees 
in commerce and industry generally was postponed. 

The Ecuador Pension Fund provides sickness and maternity 
insurance, aid disability, old-age, and survivors’ benefits. Medical 
care, including surgery, medicine, and dental attention, is available 
for 26 weeks and cash benefits for 25 weeks. The cash payment is 
50 per cent. of salary for 4 weeks, and 40 per cent. for 21 weeks. To 
qualify for health insurance benefits in either cash or medical atten- 
tion, it is necessary to have paid 6 monthly contributions, of which 
2 must have been paid in the 6 months immediately preceding the 
illness. Maternity benefit—including obstetrical care and cash 
equal to 75 per cent. of wages for 3 weeks before and 4 weeks after 
confinement—are paid to the insured woman who has made at least 
6 monthly contributions in the 12 months preceding delivery. Old- 
age benefits in the Ecuador Pension Fund are paid at age 55 after 
30 years of contributions, or at age 65 to persons who have paid at 
least 180 monthly contributions. Disability benefit is payable after 
60 monthly contributions. These pensions are at least 45 sucres 
monthly, and are computed as 40 per cent. of average annual wages 
in the last 5 years, plus 1.25 per cent. of this wage for each year of 
contribution after the first 5 years. The pension is suspended if the 
insured person remains in covered employment, but is increased by 
reason of such work. 

Contributions are 14 per cent. of wages and salaries, divided 
equally between employer and employee. The State pays a subsidy 
equal to 40 per cent. of expenditure for old-age, disability, and sur- 
vivors’ benefits. Insured persons also contribute 1 per cent. of their 
wages towards a funeral fund. The amount of the funeral benefit is 
determined according to financial resources, mortality statistics, 
and other data. 

Uruguay 


Uruguay, during 1944, proceeded with the development of 
family allowances, and of a retirement system for rural workers, 
with the registration of domestic servants for retirement benefits, 
and with the registration of workers for the workbooks which will 
be used to determine eligibility for pension benefits. 

The family allowance system is part of a broader Act of 12 
November 1943', which provides for minimum wages, the settle- 
ment of wage disputes, and for family allowances. Various types of 
family allowance funds, including private company payments, 
may be approved. The monthly benefits—ranging up to 6 pesos 
per child in families with income not over 200 pesos per month— 





1 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 245. 
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are financed by employer contributions. Coverage is broad, ex- 
tending to all workers of either sex who perform services for an 
undertaking, excluding agricultural concerns. 

The Uruguayan rural workers’ retirement system established 
by the Legislative Decree of 20 January 1943', was put into effect 
by regulations of 15 June 1944. The fund is a part of the Institute 
of Civil Retirement and Survivors’ Pensions. It pays a minimum 
benefit of 10 pesos monthly in case of disability or old age, and pro- 
vides also for survivors’ pensions and unemployment benefits. The 
programme covers all persons performing rural services, including 
independent workers, employers who are active in managing or 
working their properties, persons—such as technicians, adminis- 
trators, clerical staff, and domestics—who perform services for con- 
cerns engaged in rural development, and farmers or gardeners in 
urban or rural centres. The system is financed by a direct rural real 
estate tax collected by the general tax authorities, by astamp tax of 
one half of 1 per cent. on transfers of title to rural real estate, by 
voluntary contributions of the insured, and by other sources. Ser- 
vices performed prior to the legislation are to be recognised in award- 
ing benefits. The normal retirement age is 60 years, and for full 
benefits at least 30 years of recognised service are essential. How- 
ever, 10 years of service will provide a basis for obtaining a reduced 
pension at age 60. 

The date for the registration of domestic servants under the 
retirement system established on 22 July 1942 was extended until 
12 September 1945. This programme is administered by the Retire- 
ment Fund for Industry, Commerce and Public Services of the 
Institute of Civil Retirement and Survivors’ Pensions. It covers 
domestic servants, doormen, cooks, and similar workers. The 
employer pays a contribution of 10 per cent. plus one peso per 
month for each worker, the worker, 5 per cent. Past services are 
recognised in computing benefits. 

In July 1944 the Institute of Civil Retirement and Survivors’ 
Pensions began to register workers throughout the country for the 
stamp books which are to be used to collect social security contri- 
butions in Uruguay. The stamps will show payments made by em- 
ployers and workers, and will provide the eligible worker with proof 
that the required contributions have been paid. This system is also 
expected to improve the enforcement of collection of requirements. 

On 6 September 1944 a subcommittee on social security of the 
Uruguayan Commission for the Study of Post-War Economic, 
Financial, and Social Problems presented to the Commission a 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 666. 
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statement affirming that the country’s pension system needs basic 
improvements, including scientific actuarial study and eventual 
replacement by a system that is financially stable. A unified system 
to provide all types of benefits is declared to be desirable, and the 
subcommittee found that the most urgent immediate needs were 
for protection against sickness, maternity, and unemployment risks. 
A co-ordination of existing public and private services was urged for 
health insurance. The Commission approved the subcommittee’s 
statement. 


Peru 


By Decree of 6 September 1944, and upon completion of the 
workers’ hospital in that locality, the medical services of Peru’s 
Compulsory Social Insurance Fund, a system for manual workers, 
were extended to the seacoast province of Arequipa. Workers’ 
contributions at 1.5 per cent. of wages and employers’ contribu- 
tions of 3.5 per cent. were initiated on 19 November; medical 
benefits were made available from 25 November. Contributions 
to provide for weeks of service prior to 19 November are to be 
paid by employers at the rate of 2 per cent. of wages. 

Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, internationally distinguished for his 
contributions to the study of social insurance, who had been 
Director-General of the Peruvian National Social Insurance Fund 
from its beginning in 1936, resigned from his position on 6 May 
1944. The resignation was regretfully accepted by the Fund, and 
was the occasion of many tributes to his work from national and 
international sources. A new Peruvian monthly journal, Economia, 
Trabajo, y Seguridad Social, commenced publication under 
Dr. Rebagliati’s direction in September 1944. 


Bolivia 


Compulsory savings have been the chief form of social protection 
in Bolivia, but the draft of a comprehensive Bill aimed to meet the 
requirements of the country was published in 1944, in Proteccién 
Social, the official organ of the Workers’ Insurance and Savings 
Fund. 

The Bill would establish a ‘‘Bolivian Social Insurance Institute’ 
to be comprised, at first, of social insurance funds for public em- 
ployees, manual workers, and railway workers. For public em- 
ployees, the benefits would be disability, old-age, and survivors’ 
insurance, supplemented so far as financial circumstances permit 
by health and maternity services. Insured persons would pay 6 per 
cent. of salaries, and the State om municipalities would contribute 
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the same amount. The proposal calls for a Government contribu- 
tion of 35 per cent. of the value of retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivors’ pensions. The manual workers’ fund would provide the 
same types of benefits. Emphasis is placed upon insurance for 
miners. Mine workers’ contributions would be assessed at 5 per 
cent. of wages, and employers’ contributions at 7 per cent. Medical 
and maternity benefits in kind and in cash are provided under this 
programme, and workmen’s compensation is also a part of the 
system for miners. For railway workers, the proposed benefits 
likewise include disability, old-age, and survivors’ insurance and 
health and maternity care similar to that for miners. Contributions 
of 7 per cent. of wages for workers and 9 per cent. for employers are 
contemplated. The Bill provides that the Institute should study 
the question of insurance for private salaried employees and submit 
a plan within one year. 

By Decree of 20 December 1944, section 88 of the General 
Labour Law of 8 December 1942 was made effective. It specifies 
four exclusive classes of survivors who are eligible to receive com- 
pensation equal to two years of wages in case of death from occupa- 
tional accidents or diseases. These are: the widow and legitimate 
children; natural children who are recognised; natural children 
and the companion; and parents and grandparents. 


Colombia 


Colombia’s new Labour Decree of 30 September 1944, effective 
only during the present emergency, unless maintained by Act of 
Congress, places on employers the responsibility for providing 
medical care and cash benefits in cases of industrial accidents 
and diseases. The liability for compensation is limited to two 
years’ salary, in addition to medical care. For non-occupational 
sickness up to 120 days’ duration, the employer is required to pay 
two thirds of wages for the first 60 days, one half for the next 30 
days, and one third for the final 30 days. These benefits are appli- 
cable to employees in firms with 10 or more workers if machinery 
is used, or 20 or more if there is no machinery. Benefits are more 
limited in the case of smaller firms, stock raising, and domestic 
service in private homes. The provisions do not apply to home 
work, temporary employment, nor handicraft firms with not more 
than two workers. The Decree also provides for dismissal wages 
at the cost of the employer, to equal one month’s salary for each 
year of service, provided the separation was not caused by mis- 
conduct or non-compliance with the contract. For each 3 years 
of continuous service, the worker acquires dismissal compensa- 
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tion rights corresponding to this service, regardless of the cause 
of his separation. 







CENTRAL AND NORTH AMERICA 







In Central and North America, including the Caribbean, there 
were no legislative developments of major importance except the 
much-discussed Canadian Family Allowances Act of 1944. Social 
security planning in the United States, Canada, and Cuba was com- 
prehensive in character, but no legislation (except special legislation 
for veterans) has as yet resulted from the proposed programmes. 
Three countries, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Panama, were 
operating systems which had either been enacted the previous year 
—as in the case of Mexico—or profoundly modified by basic amend- 
ments. In all three, the health insurance approach was paramount. 
In the other nations of Central America, where conditions of indus- 
try, transportation, and population are not conducive to the adop- 
tion of typical social insurance programmes, there have been no 
new systems to supplement the generally adopted workmen’s com- 
pensation schemes. Health and sanitation work under the Inter- 
American Co-operative Health Service has been carried out in 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, as well as in 
Costa Rica and Panama, but this article is not concerned with the 
far-reaching and important developments in that field. 


















Mexico 










Social insurance in Mexico went into effect for the first time on 
1 January 1944. Application has been limited at first to the Federal 
District, where industry is most diversified and the working popula- 
tion greatest. The administrative body is the Mexican Institute of 
Social Insurance, an autonomous organisation created by the basic 
Act which was signed on 31 December 1942 and published for the 
first time on 19 January 1943.' 

Benefits are at present restricted to health and maternity in- 
surance and to workmen’s compensation; the medical service bene- 
fits are available to dependants as well as to insured workers; the 
cash benefits are paid only to the insured worker. The total number 
of medical and pharmaceutical services during 1944 was 3,055,672. 
Fifty per cent. of the current social insurance income is allocated to 
reserves for paying pensions under the law. Risks to be covered 
later are old age, permanent disability, death (survivors’ benefits), 
and involuntary unemployment at an advanced age. Collections 




















1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, Ne. 5, May 1945, p. 659. 
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during the year were 41,064,685 pesos, of which nearly 30 million 
pesos were set aside for the reserve fund. The programme is sup- 
ported by a worker’s contribution of 3 per cent. of wages, an em- 
ployer’s contribution of 6 per cent., and a State contribution for 
each type of insurance equal to 50 per cent. of the employer's pay- 
ment. Workmen’s compensation is charged against the employer 
according to a table of risks set forth in a Decree of 29 March 
1944. The employer payments are made to the Mexican Institute 
of Social Insurance which is responsible for medical care and the 
payment of cash benefits for temporary or permanent disability or, 
in the event of death, to the survivors. Some 97,000 workers and 
6,400 members of families were previously protected under collective 
contracts in the Federal District before these contracts were super- 
seded by the social insurance system. The early days of administra- 
tion were therefore a time of numerous adjustments, but applica- 
tion of the Social Insurance Act has been vigorously promoted by 
the authorities. Insured persons number approximately 250,000, 
and the medical services provided are more comprehensive in their 
scope, as a rule, than those which had been available under the 
collective contracts. 

In the field of health and assistance, 1944 was the first year of 
operation of the new Department of Health and Welfare, created in 
October 1943 from consolidation of the two former Departments of 
Public Health and Social Welfare. Outside the capital, the Depart- 
ment had charge of 798 offices with a total budget of 20,528,000 
pesos. The Federal Government contributed 13,228,000 pesos to 
this amount, the remainder coming from State Governments, collec- 
tive farm enterprises, and private institutions. A total of 256 health 
centres were in operation. 

In the Federal District, according to the President’s Message of 
1 September 1944, free breakfasts were served daily to 6,000 persons, 
while three family restaurants offering balanced low-cost meals to 
working families were taking care of 2,000 persons daily. In addi- 
tion, three university dining rooms provided meals to more than 400 
students. Admission to these restaurants is contingent upon a test 
of need. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica’s new Social Insurance Act, as amended, and the 
regulations issued on 15 November 1943, provided the basis for the 
evolution of health and maternity insurance during 1944. Poten- 
tially a nation-wide system of insurance against virtually all risks 
except unemployment, the present application is limited to the six 
largest municipalities of the country and to the risks of sickness and 
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maternity, plus a funeral benefit. The system applies to both pri- 
vate and governmental salaried employees and manual workers and 
covers almost all Government employees and a great majority of 
the urban workers. Employers and workers each pay contributions 
of 2.5 per cent. of wages and the State 1 per cent. of wages (for 
public employment, the State also pays the 2.5 per cent. employer 
tax). One month’s contributions qualify the worker for medical 
care benefits and (from the fourth day of incapacity up to a maxi- 
mum of 90 days) for a cash payment of 50 per cent. of the wages 
received in the past month. For maternity insurance, which in- 
cludes cash benefits and medical care (including free milk as needed), 
the qualifying requirement includes contributions in 6 of the 12 
months before confinement. 

Old-age, disability, and survivors’ insurance will be added later, 
and plans also call for compulsory medical examinations of insured 
persons, to be followed by compulsory treatment in case of venereal 
disease or tuberculosis. 

Another development of interest in 1944 was the unanimous 
adoption at the 26th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in Philadelphia of the resolution confirming the readmission 
of Costa Rica to the I.L.O., as of 12 November 1942. Costa Rica 
had withdrawn from the Organisation in 1927. 


Panama 


The Panamanian system of sickness, maternity, disability, old- 
age, and survivors’ insurance was basically changed in 1943', but no 
word has been received of important legislative changes in 1944. 
The programme covers public employees throughout the nation 
and private workers, including independent workers earning less 
than 1,200 balboas per year, in the Districts of Panama and Coldén. 
Benefits available in 1944 included medical and maternity care, cash 
subsidies for maternity insurance, and lump-sum death payments. 
The contributions are: workers, 4 per cent. of wages and allowances; 
employers, 4 per cent. of wages, and a State contribution from 
various sources of taxation which equals approximately one half of 
the total income. Independent insured persons pay 5 per cent. of 
their income, and the State contributes on their behalf an amount 
equal to three fifths of this sum. 


Cuba 


The most comprehensive plan set forth in 1944 as a basis for the 
national reorganisation and expansion of social security is to be 
1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 113. 
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found in the official Cuban publication, Seguridad Social en Cuba, 
issued by the Office of Research for the Social Security Plan under 
the direction of Dr. Carlos M. Raggi Ageo. This publication de- 
scribes in detail the existing Cuban social insurance and assistance 
programmes, and has in addition a specific plan, in the form of a 
proposed Bill, for co-ordination of all these funds and institutions. 

In bare outline, the plan offers a method for combining the 
various retirement systems, public health and assistance institu- 
tions, and vocational training schools into a single social security 
system under control of an independent Social Security Institute. 
Basic social insurance changes to provide uniform benefits and con- 
tributions, as well as the introduction of new types of insurance, 
would not take effect until after a period of study, generally fixed at 
5 years. However, the proposal sets out the principles to govern such 
changes, and is very specific in most cases as to their implementa- 
tion. It provides for supplementing insurance by assistance so far 
as may be necessary to assure to all Cubans a subsistence income. 
The entire programme is set forth against a factual background 
which provides for the first time in one publication a systematic 
survey of social insurance and assistance in Cuba. 

The Cuban Retirement and Social Assistance Fund for Workers 
and Salaried Employees of the Sugar Industry, created in 1941, was 
not organised until after the issue of regulations on 24 November 
1943.1 This system, which provides for old-age, disability, and 
survivors’ insurance, has already taken its place as one of the largest 
Cuban retirement programmes, so far as membership and contribu- 
tions are concerned. Potentially, it is the largest. The first benefits, 
in the form of survivors’ pensions, were payable under the law from 
the end of 1944. After the second year (at the end of 1945), total 
disability benefits will be payable, and after the fifth year all other 
benefits to which persons of 65 or over are entitled. Not until ten 
years from its establishment will the voluntary retirement at ages 
under 65 become effective. Contributions by workers are 3 per cent. ; 
by employers, 3 per cent. or, for agricultural employers, a tax upon 
the cane ground in each mill. Prior collections on the basis of the 
1941 law were made from employers on the basis of profits from 
additional sugar quotas. 


Haiti 


Haiti established a National Committee for the Study of Post- 
War Problems by Decree ot 12 May 1944.2, Among the questions 
for study by subcommittees are social and health conditions. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 245. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 362. 
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During the year, the collection of one gourde fortnightly from 
agricultural workers under large employers (of 50 or more labourers) 
was continued for the Social Insurance Fund created in May 1943. 
This fund combines assistance with insurance, and includes among 
its purposes financial aid to day labourers injured by work accidents, 
and to their families, and the establishment and maintenance of 
homes for labourers incapacitated by old age or accident. The 
compensation feature is in addition to the liability of employers for 
occupational accidents under the Labour Code. Part of the funds 
are to be used in organising agricultural programmes for the welfare 
of agricultural labour and to aid persons who may have lost their 
land as a result of the cultivation of strategic crops under Govern- 
ment order. The Insurance Fund is not yet providing benefits, but 
the collection of funds is going forward without administrative ex- 
penses until a considerable reserve becomes available. 


United States 


There were no far-reaching social security changes in the United 
States during the war year 1944, The comprehensive expansion and 
modification of social insurance and public assistance contemplated 
in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill was not acted upon, and the 
Bill itself ceased to be on the calendar with the termination of the 
78th Congress at the end of 1944. It is expected to be introduced 
again, with some modifications. 

By the Public Health Service Act of 1 July 1944! a general con- 
solidation and revision was effected in existing laws on the Public 
Health Service. Federal-State public health programmes were ex- 
panded, the progress of anti-tuberculosis programmes was pro- 
moted through added financial resources, and various other changes 
were made with the purpose of improving the work of the Public 
Health Service. The grants formerly made under Title VI of the 
Social Security Act, providing money for general public health work 
in the States, were increased from $11 million per year to $20 million, 
but the programme now derives its authority from the new law and 
not from the Social Security Act. Title VI of the Social Security 
Act has therefore been repealed. 

The War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944*, which 
became law on 3 October 1944, adds to the Social Security Act, Title 
XII—‘‘Advances to State Unemployment Funds”. The purpose of 
the change, together with parallel but limited amendments to other 
sections of the Act, is to enable the Federal Government to make 





1 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 113. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 641. 
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non-interest-bearing loans to such of the State unemployment in- 
surance systems as become short of funds in the immediate post- 
war period. 

A programme for returning veterans so comprehensive in scope 
as to constitute an important welfare measure became law on 22 
June 1944. This is the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944', 
which supplements other veterans’ legislation by providing the 
following types of general and individual aid: additional hospital 
facilities; educational and training opportunities; guaranteed loans 
for aid in obtaining homes or puchasing farms or business property ; 
special aid in obtaining employment; and readjustment allowances 
while finding employment (in effect, unemployment benefits). The 
so-called ‘readjustment allowances’’ during unemployment provide 
$20 weekly for full unemployment (less for partial unemployment) 
on condition of registration for work with the public employment 
service. The benefits are payable for 24 weeks to unemployed vete- 
rans with 90 days of active service, and up to 52 weeks for those 
with 914% or more months of service. Self-employed veterans are 
eligible for the payments for months when their full-time net earn- 
ings are less than $100. The unemployment allowances became 
payable on 4 September 1944; the provisions will terminate 5 years 
after the end of the war. The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is 
administered by the Veterans Administration, which utilises existing 
Federal and State agencies. 


Canada 


The Canadian Family Allowances Act’, adopted in August 1944, 
provides for the payment by the Dominion Government of from $5 
to $8 monthly per child, including the first, without a means test of 
any kind. The allowance must be used exclusively for the mainte- 
nance, care, and training of the child, and may be discontinued if 
not so used. It is not payable to institutions, but the term “‘parent”’ 
is defined to include foster parents or other individuals having cus- 
ttody of a child. The amount varies with the age of the child and 
-also with the number of children in the family. The allowance is 
decreased for children beyond the fourth. Administration is under 
the new Ministry of Health and Welfare. Payments will become 
effective on 1 July 1945. The cost of the proposal has been estimated 
at $250 million per year, so that it will be one of the largest cash 
assistance programmes among the American nations. About one 
fifth of this amount will be returned through cancelling—to the 





4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 367. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 674. 
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extent that allowances are received—of the present income-tax 
deductions permitted on account of children. There are approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 children in Canada potentially entitled to allow- 
ances under the Act. 

A new Department of National Health and Welfare was 
created on 14 July 1944', to serve as an administrative, plan- 
ning, and research centre in the fields of health, welfare, and social 
security. Its functions include the health activities of the former 
Department of Pensions and National Health (much of whose 
work has gone to the Department of Veterans’ Affairs which was 
also established in 1944). The Department of National Health 
and Welfare will likewise assume other welfare functions, such as 
old-age and blind pensions, now in other departments. 

Non-contributory old-age pensions were further liberalised by 
an Order in Council of 29 May 1944’, which provides that pensions 
may be paid to persons having a private income of less than $425 
per year. The maximum pension—which was raised in 1943 from 
$240 to $300 per year—will be reduced by the annual income above 
$125. The income limit for eligibility for pensions to blind persons 
was also raised by the Order of 29 May. Old-age pensions are 
payable after age 70; blind pensions, from age 40. 

Health insurance for Canada, in the form of a public programme 
to provide adequate medical care for every person in the Dominion, 
has been the subject of intensive study. The House of Commons 
Special Committee on Social Security, although it had been appoint- 
ed under broader terms of reference, limited its work almost entirely 
to the medical problem, and on 28 July 1944 presented its study of 
a draft health insurance Bill to the House of Commons.’ Prior to 
this, the Advisory Committee on Health Insurance, appointed in 
February 1942, had submitted a report which the Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health transmitted in March 1943 to the Special 
Committee on Social Security. Also, the preliminary conference of 
Dominion and Provincial Ministers and Deputy Ministers of Health, 
held in May 1944, received and discussed a report on health insur- 
ance submitted by the Dominion Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. 

The important question of financing the health services requires 
a solution of the much discussed problem of distributing cost among 
the workers, the employers, the Provinces, and the Dominion. The 
Special Committee on Social Security recommended, therefore, 
that its study of the draft Bill be referred to the forthcoming general 





1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 386. 
2 Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 675. 
3 Idem, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 387. 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference (which has been postponed until 
after the next general election in Canada). 

Canada’s veterans’ services as expanded in 1944 include war 
service grants, unemployment insurance parity, and out-of-work 
benefits, as well as educational, rehabilitation, and loan features. 
The war service grant is based on length of service, paying $7.50 
for each 30 days of service in the Western Hemisphere and $15 for 
each 30 days of service overseas. With respect to unemployment 
insurance, each veteran entering insured employment has his and 
his employer’s contributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund paid by the Government for the time after 1 July 1941, in 
which he was in the armed forces. The out-of-work benefit is 
payable for 18 months after mustering-out if the veteran registers 
for work and otherwise meets the main requirements of the un- 
employment insurance system. It was substantially increased 
from the 1941 rates and is now $50 monthly to single persons, $70 
monthly to man and wife, and is increased for dependants up to 
a maximum of $128 monthly for a family with six children. This 
benefit is subject to such reduction because of other income as 
“‘seems right”’ to the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. It is payable 
to women veterans also, but may not exceed their rate of pay at 
the time of discharge from the service. 


CONCLUSIONS 


To review, however briefly, the recent evolution of social security 
in our hemisphere is to realise anew the universality of the move- 
ment. Within the space of a relatively few months, almost every 
country has been planning and legislating for a social security sys- 
tem consonant with its social, economic, and political situation. 

The most recent hemispheric expression of policy is to be found 
in the unanimous voice of the nations assembled in February and 
March of 1945 at Chapultepec, Mexico, for the Inter-American 
Conference on the Problems of War and Peace.' The Final Act of 
the Conference includes a Declaration of Social Principles of 
America which recommends that all the American Republics adopt 
social legislation ‘‘on a scale not lower than that indicated in the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation’’. It further affirms that laws or agreements should be 
generally adopted “in accordance with the principles of welfare, 
assistance and social security approved by the International Labour 
Conference and by the Inter-American Committee on Social Secu- 
rity’. Maternity protection, workmen’s compensation, and the 
1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 564-588. 
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‘promotion and broadening of social security to cover sickness, old 
age, invalidity, death, maternity, and unemployment”’, are likewise 
recommended. The resolution on social questions urges that the 
nations ‘‘adhere and give full support to the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood”’, and the Declaration of 
Social Principles recommends “that all the American Republics 
support the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security created by the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security of Santiago de Chile in September 1942, and that they 
appoint the members of the said Committee’’. 

In meetings such as those at Santiago, Philadelphia, and 
Mexico City a twofold aspect of our society receives conscious and 
unanimous expression. Each nation has by its own hard-won pro- 
gress and individual experiments contributed to the development of 
co-operation and common standards. As a complement, each nation 
calls upon the experience of the international community for its 
own continued progress. The Republics find strength in their unity. 








Economic and Social Policy in France 
by 


C. BETTELHEIM 
French Ministry of Labour and Social Security 


The re-establishment of communications with France has made it 
possible in recent numbers of the Review to publish notes on certain 
aspects of French economic and social policy in the period following 
liberation. The difficulties encountered by the French Provisional 
Government have also been alluded to in some of these notes. As a 
rule, however, the notes have contained only fragmentary information 
dealing mainly with isolated aspects of the question. The following 
article provides a more comprehensive picture of the economic situation 
in liberated France and brings out more clearly the immensity of the 
task to be accomplished and the tremendous difficulties which have 
to be overcome. The author, who is Director of the recently established 
Social Investigation and Research Centre* oj the French Ministry of 
Labour and Social Security, frankly admits that the policy of the French 
Government until early in this year has, of necessity, been largely oppor- 
tunist. He shows, however, that the main principles of France’s econo- 
mic policy outlined by the head of the Provistonial Government® are 
gradually being put into practice. 


N considering the economic and social policy of France, the 

first essential is to examine the state of the country immedi- 
ately after liberation and to appreciate the economic difficulties 
which had to be surmounted and the more acute social problems 
which had to be dealt with. It is only in the light of a knowledge 
of these facts that the significance and purpose of most of the 
economic and social measures taken by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic can be fully appreciated. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 75; No. 2, 
Feb. 1945, p. 211; No. 4, Apr. 1945, pp. 495 and 511; No. 5, May 1945, pp. 598, 
624, 630, 643 and 647. 

2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 626. 

3 Ibid., pp. 624-626. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL POLICY IN FRANCE 


Tue Economic SITUATION AND THE MaInN SocrAL PROBLEMS 


The difficulties of the economic situation on the morrow of 
liberation were due to a number of causes. One of them was the 
tremendous levies made on the French economic system during 
the period of occupation. A second factor was the destruction 
resulting from the war, including that caused by Allied air raids, 
that carried out by the resistance movement, and that inflicted 
by the German forces during their withdrawal. Another cause 
which must not be overlooked is the fact that the economic situa- 
tion of the country was aggravated by the economic stagnation 
from which France had been suffering for many years before the 
war began. Two of the main consequences of that stagnation were 
that when France went to war a large proportion of its industrial 
equipment was more or less out of date, and that the problem of 
housing was already acute. As always, economic difficulties are 
reflected in the monetary and financial field, and this aspect of the 
question must also be touched upon. 


The Cost of German Occupation 


It is not possible at present to give an exact figure for the cost 
of the German occupation of France. The investigations at present 
being made show that it must have exceeded a million million 
francs, without taking into account the systematic destruction 
carried out by the Germans or the German requisitioning of goods 
and services from private individuals. The largest items in the 
above total represented “occupation costs and guarantee fund”’, 
amounting to 643,000 millions, and advances amounting to 157,000 
millions made by the Treasury to the Exchange Office in order to 
finance the clearing deficit. The full significance of these figures 
can be recognised when it is remembered that the national income 
of France in 1938 was estimated at 260,000 million francs. Conse- 
quently, the income from revenue could cover only 30 per cent. of 
the cost of occupation, leaving 47 per cent. to be covered by loans 
and the remainder by a process of currency inflation. 


Paralysis of the Transport System 


From the point of view of destruction resulting from the war, 
by far the most serious damage was done to the transport system. 
The result was that immediately before and immediately after 
liberation the econamic life of the country was completely paralysed 
and the various parts were cut off from each other because of lack 
of communications. This is undoubtedly one of the gravest diffi- 
culties in the way of a revival of economic activity in France. A 
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few figures will serve to show the extent of the destruction and the 
seriousness of the transport shortage. In the case of rail transport, 
the number of locomotives in good working order in the hands of 
the French railways in 1939 was 16,000, whereas in September 1944 
it was only 2,500. During the same period the number of goods 
trucks fell from 450,000 to 100,000, and the proportion was even 
greater in the case of closed vans, the number of which declined 
from 150,000 to 30,000. These vans are essential for the transport 
of most types of foodstuffs. In addition to the shortage of rolling 
stock, difficulties have been caused by the destruction of many 
miles of track, of a large number of bridges, and—most important 
of all—of the majority of the marshalling yards. The result is that 
the average period of turn-round, which was six days before the war, 
is now at least 15 days, which means that the 30,000 vans available 
in September 1944 represent the value of only 12,000 vans in 1939. 

It was quite impossible to make good the shortage of rail trans- 
port by means of road transport because the supply of lorries 
available in France is only 33 per cent. of the pre-war figure and all 
the lorries are old and almost unserviceable. Before the war, the 
average age of a lorry was from three to four years, whereas now 
it is from ten to eleven years, since the Germans removed all the 
newer lorries. A survey of 60,000 lorries in Paris showed that over 
30,000 of them were completely useless, nearly 20,000 were in a 
very dilapidated state, 5,000 on an average were constantly under 
repair, and less than 4,000 were suitable for long distance haulage. 
Moreover, there were practically no tires or spare parts available. 

The position as regards river and sea transport is no better. 
Immediately after liberation 125,000 miles of the existing 144,000 
miles of navigable waterways were out of action. As regards sea 
transport, the French merchant fleet consists at present of 323,000 
tons of liners (37 per cent. of the pre-war tonnage), 462,000 tons 
of mixed cargo vessels (27 per cent.), and 95,175 tons of tankers 
(25 per cent.). Moreover, this fleet is old and worn out and is not 
directly available for French economic use, for most of it is in- 
corporated in the inter-Allied pool, leaving at the disposal of France 
only 160,000 tons of freighters (about 8 per cent. of the pre-war 
figure) and 75,000 tons of liners. 


The Shortage of Coal and Raw Materials 


The inadequacy of the transport system would in itself go far 
to explain the economic paralysis of France on the morrow of libera- 
tion, which is only very slowly being overcome. Another cause, 
however, was the lack of certain essential industrial products. The 
most important of those is coal, the weekly consumption of which 
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before the war was 1,300,000 metric tons, of which 450,000 tons 
were imported. At present there are no imports, and until recently 
the weekly output of the French coalfields was only about 400,000 
tons. Thus the lack of coal is one of the important causes of French 
economic difficulties, and it is a serious one, since coal is essential 
for most types of industrial production. 

There is also a shortage of a number of industrial raw materials 
which are essential to France and which in normal times are largely 
imported. The lack of supplies from abroad has seriously affected 
the economic situation of the country. Some idea of the extent of 
the decline in imports can be obtained from the fact that as com- 
pared with 1938 imports of textiles have fallen by 95 per cent., 
leather by 60 per cent., footwear by 75 per cent., clothing by 80 per 
cent., and so on. Supplies of petrol, copper and non-ferrous metals 
are practically non-existent. 


The Fall in Production and the Shortage of Manufactured Goods 


The situation just described obviously reacted on industrial 
production, which, in 1944, was only about 60 per cent. of the 1943 
and 30 per cent. of the 1938 figure. The following figures will serve 
to indicate the decline in production resulting from the lack of im- 
ports. The monthly output of cast iron, which was 315,000 metric 
tons in 87 Departments in 1938, was only 30,000 tons in October 
1944. The corresponding figures for steel are 341,000 and 34,000 
tons. In 1938 the monthly consumption of rubber was 5,400 tons; 
in the last three months of 1944 it was only 240 tons. The monthly 
output of paper fell from 77,000 tons in 1938 to 8,400 tons in 
November 1944. This great drop in production may be attributed 
largely to the shortage of essential raw materials normally obtained 
from abroad and to the chaotic transport situation. From many 
points of view the real bottle neck in the French economic system 
at the present time is the shortage of transport. Many industries 
could resume their activities to a limited extent if they could 
obtain the raw materials and the fuel which are available in France 
but which cannot be transported over the long distance between 
their place of origin and the factories for which they are required. 


The Scarcity of Labour 


Another cause of the industrial difficulties of the country, which 
was less obvious at the time of writing and was not then making 
itself fully felt because of the fundamental scarcity of materials and 
transport, is the shortage of labour, at least in certain branches. 
This statement may appear paradoxical in view of the fact that 
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there were over 400,000 persons unemployed and 1,200,000 on short 
time about the end of 1944. There can be no doubt, however, that in 
the event of even a slight expansion of economic activity the 
country would suffer acutely from the absence of the 2,000,000 
Frenchmen in Germany (1,000,000 as prisoners of war, 600,000 as 
workers, and 550,000 as political prisoners), more especially 
as those include the majority of the younger workers and skilled 
workers. The expansion of the French war effort will have similar 
consequences. In a speech delivered on 2 March 1945, General de 
Gaulle said that on that date there were 1,200,000 men under arms 
and that this number would be rapidly increased by the addition 
of further age groups. 

The labour shortage has already made itself felt in some 
branches of the economic system, particularly in agriculture, where 
a number of estimates put the shortage at about 100,000 men. 
There is a similar situation in the building and public works in- 
dustry, in which, although 24,000 unemployed workers were in 
receipt of benefit at the end of 1944, the estimated labour require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1945 were 70,000 labourers and rather 
more than 16,000 skilled workers. The demand for labour in this 
industry is bound to increase as reconstruction work is undertaken. 

There is a similar situation in the mining industry, where there 


is practically no unemployment and where it was estimated that an 
additional 10,000 workers would be required in the first quarter of 
1945. The existence of unemployment in certain occupations (in 
which a revival of activity will recur as soon as imports on a reason- 
able scale become possible) and a scarcity of labour in other branches 
not dependent upon imports is one of the most difficult problems 
which has to be tackled in the French economic situation. 


Decline in Labour Productivity 


Another cause of the decrease in industrial output is an appre- 
ciable falling off in labour productivity. As a rule it is difficult to 
give a precise figure for this decline in productivity, but it is possible 
to do so in certain occupations. The most typical example is the 
mining industry, in which the daily output per worker has fallen 
from over 23 hundredweight in 1938 to 17 hundredweight in 1944— 
a reduction of 26.2 per cent. The decline in labour productivity 
throughout industry is a reflection of the increasingly defective 
technical conditions under which work is carried on as a result of 
the use of worn-out machinery on the one hand and interruption in 
work due to delays in the arrival of raw materials or the supply of 
electrical energy on the other. Another factor is the considerable 
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decline in the standard of living, and especially food supplies, 
clothing and housing. 


Undernourishment 


As regards nutrition, it has been estimated that at the end of 
1944 official rations provided about 1,255 calories per person per 
day, which is only 51.4 per cent. of the estimated normal ration of 
about 2,450 calories. This lack of nourishment is all the more serious 
because it has been accompanied by a decline in quality. In parti- 
cular, the proportion of fats in the food ration has declined consi- 
derably, and at the end of 1944 only about 27.7 per cent. of the 
requirements in this field could be met. Here again the difficulty is 
explained by the fact, which is often ignored, that imports provided 
a large proportion of the food supplies of the country. This was 
particularly true in the case of fats, the consumption of which 
before the war was 47.8 ounces a month, of which about half was 
imported. At present the basic ration is only 8.8 ounces as a result 
of the falling-off in agricultural production. 


The Decline of Agricultural Production 


A number of estimates tend to show that agricultural pro- 
duction in 1944 was 15 per cent. below the 1943 figure and almost 
50 per cent. below the 1938 figure. The reduction in the area under 
cultivation as compared to 1938 was 18 per cent. for wheat and 30 
per cent. for oats, and the proportion of the harvest going on the 
market was only about 65 per cent. in the case of wine, meat and 
vegetables and 50 per cent. in the case of potatoes. The wheat 
harvest in 1944 is believed to have amounted to 58 million quintals 
as compared with an average of 78 millions for the ten years prece- 
ding the war. The oats harvest was only 46 per cent. of the pre-war 
figure. There has been a similar falling-off in most other crops. 
This is due to the shortage of labour, the lack of equipment and 
agricultural machinery, the lack of fuel, and the inadequate supply 
of fertilisers. As regards the last named, there is a particular scarcity 
of nitrates and phosphates, the amount available for agriculture 
having fallen from 176,000 metric tons in 1938-39 to 63,000 in 
1943-44 in the case of nitrates, and from '358,000 to 6,500 tons 
in the case of soluble phosphates. 

The livestock position is also serious. In 1943, there was a de- 
crease of 7.5 per cent. in the number of cattle, 20 per cent. in the 
case of sheep, 46 per cent. in the case of pigs, and 22 per cent. in the 
case of horses. The figure has declined further in 1944, partly as a 
result of the war (particularly in Normandy) and partly owing to 
the lack of fodder. Early in 1944, before the cattle could be put out 
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to grass, several cases were reported of cattle dying of starvation in 
a number of Departments. Owing to the drought of 1944 the situa- 
tion is no better at the beginning of 1945. It must also be noted 
that the animals are in a permanent state of undernourishment. 
The scarcity of fodder and its bad quality—due mainly to the 
shortage of phosphates in the ground—has affected the bone 
structure of young animals and reduced the output of milk, which 
is only a small fraction of the 1938 figure. 


The Problem of Housing and Reconstruction 


The destruction caused by the war has produced an unprece- 
dented housing problem. The shortage is all the more acute because 
before the war France was far from having an excess of houses but 
was on the contrary suffering from a marked scarcity. There had 
been practically no building for many years, as can be seen from the 
following figures. In 1931, 2,081 building permits were granted in 
Paris, whereas in 1937 the number had fallen to 333. In 1938, 15 
dwellings were built in France for every 10,000 inhabitants, as 
compared with 35 in the Netherlands and 80 in England. The 
dwelling houses in existence in 1939 were inadequate as regards 
quality as well as quantity. 

It is obvious that the war has tremendously increased the 
housing shortage. Provisional estimates put the number of build- 
ings destroyed at 1,200,000, not counting the destruction in Alsace- 
Lorraine, which is estimated on less reliable data at about 300,000. 
This means that in the whole of France, about 1,500,000 dwellings 
have been destroyed, representing a floor space of 250,000,000 
square metres. The rebuilding of those houses and the incidental 
work of repairs to roads, drainage systems, etc., will require in all 
some 10,000 million man-hours. In France, 760 towns or villages 
have been more than half destroyed, and these include a number of 
large towns such as St. Nazaire and Lorient (80 to 90 per cent. de- 
stroyed), St. L6 (70 per cent.), Havre, Dunkirk, St. Malo, and others. 
When account is taken of the pre-war housing shortage, the recent 
destruction and the fact that for several years back even the most 
necessary maintenance work has been neglected, it will be realised 
that the housing conditions of large sections of the French popula- 
tion are extremely defective. This is a very serious problem which 
it will take many years to solve. 


1 In 1926, the last year for which complete figures were available, it was esti- 
mated that 8.75 per cent. of the urban population lived under overcrowded con- 
ditions and that 31.8 per cent. had inadequate accommodation without being 
excessively overcrowded. The situation in the towns must have got worse between 
1926 and 1939, because the population rose from 16 to 20 million inhabitants, 
whereas the amount of building was very slight. 
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The housing shortage, in so far as it is due to the war, is only one 
aspect of the problem of reconstruction. Account must also be taken 
of the extensive clearing of mines which will be necessary, for there 
are believed to be more than 100 million mines still in the ground. 
Preliminary estimates by the Ministry of Reconstruction suggest 
that reconstruction will cost at least 1,500,000 million francs, of 
which two thirds will be required for rebuilding houses that have 
been destroyed, 10,000 millions for clearing mines, 36,000 millions 
for clearing rubble, 100,000 millions for industrial rebuilding, 
200,000 millions for agricultural undertakings, etc. It is expected 
that the work will take at least thirty years. 


The Financial and Monetary Situation 


All the above economic difficulties are naturally reflected in the 
financial and monetary fields. The outstanding feature of the 
financial situation throughout the period of occupation was a con- 
siderable budgetary deficit, which could only be partly covered 
by loans. The origin of this deficit was the German levies. The 
result of the deficit is that the total interest-bearing public debt rose 
from 409,000 million francs in August 1939 to 1,006,000 millions in 
August 1944. The currency in circulation increased from 129,000 
millions to 605,000 millions during the same period. Consequently, 


although liberation meant the cessation of occupation costs, the 
monetary and financial problems of the country were still acute. 


Prices and Wages 


The decline in industrial and agricultural production, accom- 
panied as it was by a considerable increase in the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation, was bound to lead to a rise in prices. It is im- 
possible to give an exact and reliable figure for the depreciation in 
the purchasing power of the currency because there is no official 
index of wholesale and retail prices, and it is extremely difficult to 
calculate one, because in practice quite a number of the products 
taken into account in the preparation of this index are no longer 
available and two scales of prices subsist side by side—the legal 
price and the black-market price. If account is taken of official 
prices only, the depreciation of the currency is less than might be 
imagined from the increase in the volume of money in circulation. 
The rise in prices would seem to be in the neighbourhood of 150 per 
cent. This naturally had serious consequences for persons with 
fixed incomes and also for wage earners, whose wages did not keep 
pace with the rise in prices. The discrepancy between the move- 
ment of wages and the movement of prices clearly raises an extreme- 
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ly serious social problem, which is rendered all the more complex 
by the fact that there seems little hope of stopping the upward 
movement of prices during as the present shortage of commodities. 
* * 
* 

Such, in brief outline, was the economic and social situation in 
France immediately after its liberation. The remainder of this 
article will deal with the policy followed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Republic in its efforts to cope with that situation. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S Economic PoLicy 


It is difficult to give any concise summary of the economic and 
social policy of the Government, partly because of the multiplicity 
of legislative measures that have been passed and partly because 
these measures were dictated more by the need to deal with an 
emergency than by general economic considerations. 


The Transport System 


The most numerous measures passed by the Government have 
been those dealing with the transport situation, but these are tech- 
nical rather than political measures. They call for some notice, 
nevertheless, if only to mark the extent of what has been achieved. 
By 15 January 1945, an enquiry in 85 Departments showed that 154 
bridges had been repaired, 209 were in course of repair, 1,877 tem- 
porary bridges and foot bridges were in use, and 322 temporary 
bridges were being built. All these figures refer to road bridges. 

Similar work was carried out to restore rail transport, both as 
regards the permanent way and the rolling stock. Between Septem- 
ber 1944 and January 1945 the number of locomotives in good run- 
ning order rose from 2,500 to 6,525, and the number of goods trucks 
rose from 100,000 to 160,000, of which 50,000 were covered vans. 
This improvement was achieved entirely by the repair of damaged 
locomotives and trucks, and therefore there is little chance of any 
further increase in the amount of available rolling stock after the 
beginning of 1945. This means that the ceiling has been reached as 
regards the number of loaded trucks available on the railways. By 
means of a system of priorities the existing rolling stock is reserved 
for the most urgent forms of transport. In spite of this the number 
of loaded trucks available for civilian food supplies has not in- 
creased since the end of October 1944 because so many trucks are 
reserved for use by the Allies, who sometimes require more than 
700 trains a week (representing more than 30,000 loaded or empty 
trucks). Indeed, the number of trucks available for civilian food 
supplies reached its maximum of 12,000 during the first weeks of 
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November and fell to 7,000 in the second week of January. One 
factor which prevents further improvement in the transport situa- 
tion is the rate of turn-round of trucks, which cannot be appreciably 
improved until the marshalling yards are rebuilt. The situation at 
the beginning of 1945 was as follows: out of 50,000 covered vans 
capable of carrying 25,000 loads a week with a turn-round of 15 
days, 15,000 loads go to military priorities, 3,000 for the essential 
requirements of the National Railways and indispensable industrial 
services, leaving on the average 7,000 for food supplies. Of this last 
figure, 3,500 trucks a week are required for supplying bread and 
2,500 for the transport of cattle, leaving only about 1,000 trucks for 
all other commodities—a figure which is grossly inadequate. These 
few details show the material limitations that hamper any attempt 
to improve the transport situation or the supply of food to the popu- 
lation until such time as rolling stock can be imported. 

As the whole economic life of the country at present is dependent 
on an improvement of transport and as there is little prospect of 
such improvement in the very near future, the economic policy of 
the Government has been directed mainly to general economic 
organisation and to measures dealing with prices and currency. 


General Economic Organisation 


Some of the measures taken for the organisation of the economic 
system are particularly worthy of mention. There is, for example, 
the Order of 23 November 1944 which established an Interdepart- 
mental Economic Committee, responsible for suggesting measures 
of general economic policy, national economic plans and the general 
principles governing economic negotiations with foreign Govern- 
ments. The same Order defined the new powers of the Ministry of 
National Economy and the organisation of its services. It provides 
that the Minister of National Economy is responsible for the general 
direction of economic policy, the preparation of an economic plan 
and the supervision of its operation. The Ministry of National 
Economy is made responsible for guiding and supervising the work 
of the Ministries of Industrial Production, Agriculture and Food 
Supplies, and Reconstruction and Town Planning. A Planning 
Department and a Planning Council have been set up in the Minis- 
try of National Economy, and these are divided into sections spe- 
cialising in different branches of economic planning. The creation 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning is another 
step in the general economic reorganisation carried out by the 
Government. 

Two other measures in the same field are the dissolving of the 
Peasant Corporation and the introduction of the industrial organisa- 
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tion offices (offices professionnels). The Peasant Corporation was 
established by the Vichy Government and was dissolved under 
legislation promulgated before the Provisional Government returned 
to Paris. In its place the Government has set up a new type of 
organisation for agriculture. Under an Order of 12 October 1944 a 
provisional organisation was established: the National Agricultural 
Committee, which is a body corporate with financial autonomy, 
and departmental agricultural committees are made responsible for 
advising the Minister of Agriculture and the prefects in different 
departments on any matters submitted to them, expressing their 
opinion on operations connected with the liquidation of the Peasant 
Corporation and proposing to the Minister any improvements in 
the system of transforming, amalgamating or dissolving existing 
agricultural organisations. The National Committee will co- 
ordinate the work of the departmental committees. Provision is 
also made for the appointment by Ministerial Order of advisory 
committees dealing with the technical aspects of the main branches 
of agricultural production. The members of these bodies are 
appointed and not elected. 

The industrial organisation offices are intended to take the place 
of the former organising committees which were appointed by the 
Vichy Government in the main branches of industry and commerce 
and were responsible for enforcing the prescribed economic policy 
and acting as links between the various branches of industry and the 
State. The organising committees were run by members of the in- 
dustry in question, in practice by the heads of the larger under- 
takings. They were based on the idea of industrial representation 
as conceived in a corporative system. In spite of the numerous cri- 
ticisms levelled against those committees, they were provisionally 
retained in existence by an Order of 22 June 1944 on account of 
the part they could play in the economic organisation of the coun- 
try. During January 1945 the Minister of Industrial Production 
stated that these committees would disappear and be replaced by 
industrial organisation offices, each of which will be responsible for 
carrying out Government policy in the branch of the economic 
system with which it deals. These offices will be controlled by com- 
missioners, appointed by the Minister, who will be assisted by joint 
advisory committees representing the trade unions and the em- 
ployers’ organisations. 


Nationalisation Measures 


An Order of 13 December 1944 provided for the nationalisation 
of the coalfields of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais Departments, and a 
further Order of 16 January 1945 nationalised the Renault factories. 
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The preamble to the Order of 13 December proclaimed that only the 
State had the necessary authority to enforce in complete unity of 
conception and application that policy which was essential to solve 
effectively the existing technical, economic and social problems of 
the coal-mining industry. It pointed out that this task was extreme- 
ly important for the country at large and that it must be carried 
out in accordance with a comprehensive plan so as to ensure that 
the mining undertakings might collaborate as effectively and rapid- 
ly as possible in the revival of French industrial activity. The State 
alone was capable, on the technical side, of enforcing a production 
programme, undertaking the necessary regrouping of pits, and 
standardising equipment (if necessary with the help of financial 
contributions from the State) and, in the social field, of adequately 
safeguarding the interests and health of the workers, settling the 
unduly frequent disputes between employers and workers, satis- 
fying legitimate claims, enabling the workers to share in the manage- 
ment of the undertakings, and in general giving the necessary sti- 
mulus to those responsible under its authority and supervision for 
handling the problems of management and production. 

The agency set up under this Order is known as the National 
Coalfields of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, the immediate task 
of which is to take all the necessary general measures for ensuring 
business-like management and the maximum output of coal. The 
constitution of the National Coalfields as laid down in the Order is 
provisional. From the legal point of view it has certain novel 
features. In addition to a general manager and assistant general 
managers, there is a very large and representative advisory com- 
mittee, from which a permanent subcommittee will be appointed 
which will meet frequently. It was considered necessary to intro- 
duce some flexibility in the existing rules for public establishments 
enjoying financial autonomy. The National Coalfields may be run 
on the same lines as ordinary industrial or commercial companies, 
as these alone are thought to give full scope for managerial initiative. 
Thedecisionsof the manager do not require to be approved in advance 
by the Government controllers. The National Coalfields will not 
only be responsible for the working of the mines but will also, during 
the transition period, pay to the former owners a provisional com- 
pensation calculated as a lump sum. From the social point of view 
it should be noted that representatives of the staff are members of 
the advisory committee and the permanent subcommittee. The 
Order states that the task of these representatives is to study the 
management of the coalfields as a whole and co-operate in those 
technical, industrial and social improvements which it will be one 
of the principal tasks of the coalfields to carry out. 
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Prices Policy 


One of the outstanding features of the economic policy of the 
Provisional Government is undoubtedly the efforts it has made to 
maintain a certain stability in prices as long as possible. The sys- 
tem of rationing and distribution of food supplies was intended to 
further this aim. It has proved comparatively effective in the field 
of official prices, but it has not been able to prevent the steady rise 
in prices on the black market in view of the continuing shortage of 
foodstuffs. One aspect of the prices policy, in so far as consumers’ 
goods were concerned, has been the subsidies granted to maintain 
certain prices at a level below the cost of production. These sub- 
sidies have amounted to about 40,000 million francs, of which some 
12,000 millions went to the railways, 11,000 millions for bread, and 
smaller amounts for meat, fats, inland water transport, etc. These 
subsidies have not, however, proved adequate to prevent entirely a 
rise in prices which were being artificially kept down. For instance, 
the Government was obliged to permit an increase in the price of 
bread and on 4 January 1945 to revise railway charges, accepting 
an increase of 40 per cent. in passenger rates and 70 per cent. in 
goods rates. 


Financial and Monetary Policy 


The financial policy of the Government was intended mainly to 
secure the absorption of all sums available on the capital market 
and the money market and to make an inventory of all foreign 
holdings in France and French holdings abroad, as well as of all 
gold, securities and foreign exchange existing in France. The 
Government has also endeavoured to block for the time being a 
certain fraction of income, more particularly by introducing a sys- 
tem of compulsory savings for Government officials.! 

Two financial operations of particular importance are worthy 
of mention: the issue of a perpetual loan known as the Liberation 
Loan, and an extensive conversion operation. The amount sub- 
scribed to the loan was 164,000 million francs, of which 44 per cent. 
was paid in cash. This loan permitted a reduction in the short- 
term debt, because 37,000 millions were subscribed in the form of 
Treasury bonds and savings certificates. The balance of the loan 
was covered by a charge on bank accounts, amounting to 54,000 
millions, or 33 per cent. of the total. This meant that the Libera- 
tion Loan enabled the Government to reduce to an appreciable 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945: ‘‘Wage Increases 
in Liberated France’, p. 608. 
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extent the amount of currency in circulation. By the end of 1944 
the volume of currency in circulation was 572,000 million francs, 
as compared with 605,000 millions in August 1944. As the quota- 
tions for public funds were high and the market was easy, the 
Govern ment was able to fix the rate of interest on this loan at 3 per 
cent. and thus carry out a policy of lowering interest rates in general. 
As part of the same policy an extensive conversion of Government 
funds was carried out early in 1945. The funds in question were 4 
and 4.5 per cent. securities, which were converted to 3 per cent.; 
the sum involved was about 105,000 million francs. 

From the budgetary point of view the removal of German levies 
relieved the strain considerably, so that in spite of an increase in 
civil and military expenditure the total expenditure included in 
the budget was reduced. The total estimate for the first three 
months of 1945 is 101,400 million francs (58,100 millions for civil 
expenditure and 43,300 millions for military expenditure) as com- 
pared with 113,600 millions for the first three months of 1944 
(34,900 millions for civil expenditure, 4,900 millions for military 
expenditure, and the rest for the cost of occupation). 


THe GOVERNMENT'S SociAL Po.Licy 


The social policy of the Government is revealed in a number 
of measures, some of which were inspired by the necessity of raising 
the standard of living of the workers while others aimed at re- 
establishing the trade union system or setting up new social agencies. 


Measures to Raise the Standard of Living 


It may be remembered that as early as 21 August 1944 the 
Provisional Government in France reached an agreement with the 
General Confederation of Labour on the necessity of raising wages 
by stages, with the primary objective of enabling wage earners to 
obtain a livelihood. The intention was that the whole system of 
wages should subsequently be overhauled. The Government under- 
took the first of those tasks by issuing an Order of 24 August 1944, 
which was amended by a further Order of 14 September. The new 
rates of wages under those Orders were determined by Orders issued 
either by the Minister of Labour and Social Security or by the 
regional commissioners, after consulting the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. A further measure to improve the standard of living 
was the Order of 6 January 1945 revising the salary scales of Govern- 
ment officials. The system of family allowances was improved by 
an Order of 17 October 1944. On 2 February 1945 an Order was 
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promulgated to reorganise the system of old-age allowances for 
workers and to amend the old-age and invalidity pensions schemes. 


Restoration of the Social Insurance System 


The financial basis for a reorganisation of the old-age and in- 
validity pensions schemes was laid down in two Orders of 30 
December 1944 which established two financial systems to rectify 
the extremely precarious situation into which the social insurance 
funds had fallen. 

The method by which the Vichy Government had financed 
the system of old-age pensions had produced a growing deficit for 
the social insurance funds.? In 1944 this deficit amounted to more 
than 3,500 million francs. The General Guarantee Fund and the 
various sickness and maternity insurance funds had been obliged 
to dispose of securities to a value of several hundred millions in 
order to meet the demands made on them. The balances of the 
social insurance funds with the Government Deposit and Trust 
Fund had been almost entirely used up, and current payments had 
to be met by a variety of hand-to-mouth expedients. 

The new financial system introduced by the Orders of 30 De- 
cember 1944 provided for an increase in the contribution based on 
wages from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. (half being paid by the em- 
ployer and half by the worker). An earlier Order of 29 October 
1944 had raised the limit of wages for social insurance purposes 
from 48,000 to 60,000 francs. An additional contribution of 4 per 
cent. of wages, payable by the employer, is destined to finance the 
system of old-age allowances. The new scale of contributions came 
into effect on 1 January 1945 for all wages on which social insurance 
contributions are due. It applies also to special insurance schemes. 
The increase in the employer’s contribution is counterbalanced by 
the abolition of the deduction of 6 per cent. which was previously 
made towards the equalisation funds for family allowances for 
workers who had been sent to Germany. This means that the new 
contribution is intended to cover both old-age allowances and allow- 
ances to the families of deported workers. In the event of financial 
difficulties the necessary funds will be provided in the form of an 
advance by the general social insurance system. The increase in the 
rate of workers’ contributions is counterbalanced by the fact that 
the limit for exemption from the tax on salaries and wages has been 
raised from 10,000 to 20,000 francs. 


1 For details of the provisions of all those Orders, see ‘Wage Increases in 
Liberated France”, International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, 
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Two further Orders of 3 November and 15 December 1944 in- 
troduced improvements in the workmen’s compensation scheme. 
An Order of 2 February 1945 providing compensation for workers 
who are temporarily displaced from their homes lies on the border 
line between wages policy and the organisation of the labour market 
and may be dealt with under the latter head. 


Labour Supply Policy 


The preamble to the Order of 2 February states that it is in- 
tended to meet the situation brought about by the persistence of 
a considerable volume of unemployment in certain industrial areas 
while at the same time the labour shortage in areas affected by the 
war was making it impossible to undertake the necessary clearance 
work. The Order provides that unemployed workers may be tempo- 
rarily displaced for work in localities other than their usual place 
of residence. Workers who agree to this transfer will receive com- 
pensation varying according to the zone in which they are employed 
and according to their family responsibilities. Workers who refuse 
such employment or who give it up without valid reason will im- 
mediately lose their right to unemployment benefit. The Order 
provides that no worker may be compelled to remain away from 
his home for more than six months. 


Restoration of Freedom of Association 


The Government’s task of social reorganisation was carried out 
in the main by two series of measures: the one restoring freedom 
of association and abolishing the Labour Charter, and the other 
setting up works councils. 

An Order of 9 August 1944 annulled the Vichy Act of 4 October 
1941 concerning the social organisation of occupations, with all its 
amending, supplementary and subsidiary texts. Freedom of associa- 
tion was restored by an Order of 27 July 1944.! This meant that the 
legal system of occupational associations provided for in Part III 
of the Labour Code came into force once again. All persons engaged 
in the same occupation or in similar or allied trades contributing 
to the production of any given articles have again the right to 
form occupational groups for the representation and defence of the 
common interests of their branch of industrial activity. The system 
of a single compulsory association disappeared with the Labour 
Charter, and the workers’ unions which had continued to exist 
underground resumed their legal activities. The Order of 27 July 
made provision for the necessary purge of these organisations and 
the exclusion of undesirable elements. 

1 Idem, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
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In connection with the restoration of occupational organisations 
it is important to note that a distinction was made between workers’ 
organisations and employers’ organisations. In the former case the 
principle is that trade unions or federations of trade unions which 
existed on 3 November 1939 and were subsequently dissolved will 
be restored to the rights they possessed on the date on which they 
were dissolved. In the case of employers’ organisations it is provided 
that, up to a date to be fixed by Decree, the executives of those 
organisations may be dissolved by Order of the Minister concerned 
or of the regional commissioners. Any such Order will appoint 
provisional administrators to maintain the organisation in existence 
until such time as a provisional committee of management is ap- 
pointed. In the case of both employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
trade union re-establishment boards were set up at a national and 
also at a departmental level.! The task of these boards is to prevent 
any person who is known to have worked for an enemy under- 
taking from serving on the executive or other administrative body 
of an occupational association. The boards will also set up and 
supervise the provisional administrative committees mentioned 
above when it proves necessary to set up such committees because 
two thirds of the members of the executive of any given association 
are no longer available, or because the executive has been dissolved. 
Here again there is a distinction to be made. On the workers’ side 
the members of the re-establishment boards are selected by the 
General Confederation of Labour and by the French Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions, subject to the approval of the public 
authorities, whereas on the employers’ side the members of the 
boards are appointed and the chairman of each board is a Govern- 
ment official. Appointments to the National Board are made by 
Decree and those to the departmental boards by Order. 

The legislation restoring freedom of association is far from being 
a dead letter, for it has been followed by a considerable increase 
in the membership of the trade unions. The General Confedera- 
tion of Labour has already risen to a membership of 4,300,000, 
in 4,000 trade unions; its pre-war maximum in 1936 was 6,300,000 
members, organised in 15,000 unions. One of the main featurcs of 
the growth in membership is said to be the number of young workers 
who are joining unions. 

Works Committees 


A further step in the programme of social reorganisation, which 
is at the same time partly economic in character, is the introduc- 
tion of works committees by an Order of 22 February 1945.2 The in- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
2 For details of these committees, see below, p. 770. 
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troduction of a system of works committees is not merely part of the 
programme drawn up both by the resistance movement and by 
those working with General de Gaulle in London, but is also the 
outcome of a spontaneous movement in a number of factories im- 
mediately after liberation, which led to the appointment of ad- 
ministrative committees or production committees in many under- 
takings. The purpose of the new legislation is to legalise and extend 
this system. The Order emphasises that in the economic field‘the 
works committees are not intended to take decisions but merely 
to act as advisory bodies. On the social side, however, they will be 
responsible for the administration of the various social agencies 
within their respective undertakings. The committees must be 
kept fully informed of the economic situation of the undertaking. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Such would appear to be the main features of the economic and 
social policy of the Government in so far as they can be determined 
from the measures that have so far been passed. In the strictly 
economic sphere, as will have been seen, the characteristic features 
of this policy are the numerous measures which were intended main- 
ly to mitigate the most serious difficulties. Some of the measures 
taken, however, may be considered as part of a general economic 


reorganisation. This is the case, as was pointed out, as regards the 
extension of the powers of the Ministry of National Economy, the 
appointment of a Planning Committee, the establishment of a 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Town Planning, nationalisation 
measures, and the proposed transformation of the organising com- 
mittees into industrial organisation offices. 

On the social side the policy of the Government has been directed 
towards two main objectives: the restoration of order in the social 
system; and the creation of new social institutions. The effort to 
restore order has been particularly marked in the field of trade 
union organisation, where the Labour Charter was annulled, and 
in the sphere of living conditions, where a few preliminary steps 
have been taken towards readjusting wages to bring them into line 
with the increased cost of living. In this latter field, however, 
there is still much to be done, and for that reason a special com- 
mittee has been set up to consider the whole question of wages and 
bring order into the chaotic situation which at present exists. The 
most striking measures as regards the development of new social 
institutions is the establishment of works committees which 
have certain rights in the economic field. 

Another important aspect of the Government’s policy is the 
reform of the social insurance system, which has only just been 
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begun and which is intended to produce considerable improvements 
in the rates of benefit provided for the workers. 

The analysis of the economic situation of the country at the 
beginning of this article showed the immensity of the task facing 
the Provisional Government. It follows that the present economic 
and social policy must be considered from a long-term aspect. So 
far the general principles which must underlie any such policy can 
scarcely be clearly discerned in their entirety. We are faced with a 
number of emergency measures lacking in real unity, and it is con- 
sequently difficult to determine exactly the future trends of the 
economic policy of the French Government. 

Some indication of what the Provisional Government proposes 
in the economic and social fields was, however, given by General 
de Gaulle in a speech to the Consultative Assembly on 2 March 
1945.! Particular attention should be paid to the passages in which 
the head of the Provisional Government expressed himself as being 
in favour of a policy of industrialisation, more especially for the 
expansion of the metal industries, and in favour of a policy of agri- 
cultural development, including electrification, improved equip- 
ment, the redistribution of land, and colonial development. General 
de Gaulle also emphasised the part which the State must play in 
the control of economic life. He stated that the Government in- 
tended to set up a new National Economic Council consisting of 
qualified representatives of all those who took part in the economic 
life of the country. The most important passage of his speech was 
that in which General de Gaulle, after declaring himself in favour 
of the widest possible degree of freedom in the economic system, 
confirmed his previously expressed belief in a policy of nationalisa- 
tion. He pointed out, however, that it would be for the future 
representatives of the nation to take the final decision on the 
various provisional measures which the Government was at present 
introducing. 

It will thus be seen that, in addition to the emergency and 
opportunist measures which it has introduced, the Provisional 
Government offers a long-term programme, the outstanding features 
‘of which are the industrialisation of the country (bound up with 
reconstruction) and State control of the economic system, more 
particularly by the nationalisation of certain industries. It would 
appear, however, that for some considerable time to come the 
Government will be obliged to devote most of its attention to the 
immediate economic and social problems arising from day to day. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 624-626. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Holidays with Pay in Great Britain 


The widespread extension of annual holidays with pay for manual 
workers in Great Britain is an outstanding feature of the improvement 
in working conditions during recent years. Not only has there been a 
large increase in the number and scope of collective agreements between 
organisations of employers and workers providing for such holidays, 
but, in addition, orders having statutory force have been issued under 
the Holidays with Pay Act of 1938 granting paid holidays to workers 
for whom statutory minimum wages have been fixed by trade and wages 
boards.? It is estimated that some 10 million manual wage earners are 
now covered by these agreements and orders and are accordingly re- 
ceiving holidays with pay. The terms of the collective agreements 
regulating the various aspects of holiday procedure vary considerably 
in the different industries. The following account gives the principal 
features of the holiday arrangements now in operation. 


PROVISIONS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
Length of the Holiday 


In the great majority of cases the number of days of holiday for 
which payment is made varies from six to twelve days; more than 
twelve days’ holiday is exceptional. Where the number of days is 
twelve, it usually consists of six consecutive days of annual holiday 
and six public or statutory holidays. Where the period is six days 
or one week, it usually means that payment is made for a week's 
annual holiday and that there is no payment for public holidays, 
except for a special rate of payment to workers called upon to work 
on such days. During the war period there has been an extension, 
in a few industries, of the number of holidays for which payment is 
provided. In the cotton industry, for example, the holiday pay- 
ment of one week’s wages has been increased to two weeks’ wages; 
and in the textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing trades, and in 
wholesale clothing manufacture, payment for six public holidays 





1 Out of a total of over 1,100 collective agreements in September 1944, 800 are 
eneral or district agreements and about 300 are agreements covering individual 
rms. As the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 

stipulates that conditions recognised by organisations representing substantial 
proportions of the employers and workers in any industry and district must be 
observed by employers generally in that industry or district, the agreements 
made are more widely effective than before the war. 

* By trade boards in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, by agricultural 

wages boards in Great Britain, and by the Road Haulage Central Wages Board. 
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has recently been granted in addition to payment for the week’s 
summer holiday. 


Qualifications for Full Holiday or Full Payment 


The great majority of agreements make the grant of the full 
holiday payment dependent upon the worker having had a speci- 
fied length of service, usually twelve months. In some cases the 
qualifying service must be worked within a particular period, 
beginning or ending on a certain date, while in others the period 
taken for this purpose is that preceding the date of the holiday. It 
is also commonly stipulated that such service must have been con- 
tinous. Many agreements, however, provide for cases in which em- 
ployment has not been continuous with the same employer for the 
full period. This is the case in certain industries (building, engi- 
neering, cotton, etc.) in which the holiday pay accrues from week 
to week under a system of accumulated credits, as described below. 
The agreements frequently provide that workers with less than the 
full qualifying period of service shall receive a shorter holiday, or, 
if the full holiday is granted, less than the full amount of holiday 
pay. For example, in paint, colour and varnish manufacture, in 
which twelve months’ service entitles a worker to six consecutive 
days’ holiday with pay, workers with six months’ service are en- 
titled to three days’ holiday and those with nine months’ service to 
five days’ holiday. Some agreements, however, do not include a 
definite scale, but merely provide that there shall be a pro rata 
holiday for workers with less than the full qualifying period of 
service. In general, these qualifying periods of service do not apply 
to public holidays, but there are instances in which the qualifying 
period of service required for payment for public holidays is shorter 
than that for the summer holidays. Payment for public holidays is 
sometimes also made conditional on the employees returning to 
work punctually on the day after the holiday. There are many 
instances in which payment for holidays is dependent on the worker 
not having lost, through his own fault, more than a certain number 
of days (e.g., seven days) during the qualifying period. It is gene- 
rally specified that absence due to sickness, accident, shortage of 
work, or other circumstances beyond the worker’s control shall not 
be reckoned as time lost unless this absence exceeds a stated period 
(e.g., four weeks). There are also some agreements which make the 
grant of paid holidays conditional upon good conduct or satis- 
factory service. Agreements which allow the full holiday payment 
irrespective of any conditions as to previous service are infrequent. 
An important exception is the agreement in the coal mining indus- 
try, which states that the amount of the holiday payment is inde- 
pendent of length of service; a worker is entitled to receive the 
payment in full if he is on the books of the colliery on the last pay- 
day before the annual holiday is taken. 


Time at which Holiday is to be Taken 


Many of the agreements indicate the period during which the 
holidays are to be taken. Usually the provision on this point is that 
the holidays shall be taken between specified dates in the summer 
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months, e.g., between 1 May and 30 September. This provision, 
however, is often qualified by such phrases as “unless otherwise 
arranged”’ or ‘“‘as far as possible’. Some of the agreements state 
only that the holiday is to be taken in the ‘‘summer’’ or before a 
certain date, e.g., 31 October. It is usually left to the employer to 
decide at what time, within the specified period, holidays are to 
be taken, and whether they are to be taken by “‘staggering’’ the 
holidays of the individual workers, or by closing down the works 
for the holiday period. Thus, in heavy steel manufacture, where 
the normal holiday period is between May and September, the 
agreement provides that the management shall decide whether the 
holiday is given by means of a general stoppage or by working a 
relay system so as to ensure continuity of production throughout 
the year. Some agreements provide for consultation with, or due 
notice to be given to, the workpeople in regard to the dates of the 
holidays. A few agreements specify the actual holiday week during 
which the works shall close down. 


Rate and Form of Payment 


Many agreements provide that the holiday shall be ‘with pay”’ 
or “‘with full pay’’ without any definition. Other agreements, 
however, define the amount and form of payment, especially in 
regard to piece-workers. Thus, a number of agreements, while 
stipulating that time-workers shall be paid their ordinary time 
rate, provide that the piece-worker also shall receive his appro- 
priate time rate. Another method of fixing the rate of holiday 
payment for piece-workers is to take the average weekly earnings 
calculated over a stated period. This provision occurs in the 
agreements for iron and steel manufacture, printing, and che- 
mical manufacture, among others. In some cases it is stipulated 
that overtime payments and extra payments for week-end shifts 
shall be omitted in calculating this average. In a few cases 
the average is subject to a maximum (eg., £1 a day for 
blast-furnace workers), or to a minimum, as in the case of 
piece-workers in the gold, silver and allied trades in London, 
for whom payment is based on the average earnings for the prece- 
ding twelve months, with the proviso that the basis of payment 
shall not be less than 47 hours at the minimum day-work rate. In 
a few industries the system of averaging applies to time-workers 
as well as piece-workers. In a number of important agreements the 
payment consists of a flat rate not identical with the actual rate of 
wages received by the individual worker. Thus, in the pottery in- 
dustry, payment for the week’s annual holiday takes the form of 
prescribed amounts ranging from 15s. 6d. for youths under 16 
years of age to 75s. for men aged 24 or over, and from 13s. for girls 
under 16 years to 40s. for women aged 24 or over. 

Some important agreements provide for holiday payments to 
be made from credits provided weekly by the employer and accu- 
mulated in a special fund. Under such systems the holiday remune- 
ration of the individual worker is strictly related to his record of 
attendances in the past year and, in some cases, to his earning 
capacity. In the building and civil engineering contracting indus- 
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tries the credits are paid into a central fund established for the 
whole of the combined industries. For each week’s work, an opera- 
tive is credited with the sum of 1s. 6d. in the form of holiday stamps 
to be affixed to his holiday credit card. The stamps and cards are 
purchased by the employer from a management company. When 
the holiday is taken a sum equal to the credits on the card is paid 
to the operative by the employer for whom he is working at the 
date of the holiday, the amount so paid being subsequently re- 
covered by the employer from the company. An operative entering 
new employment hands over his card to his new employer. Other 
industries in which the amount of weekly credit is a flat amount 
uniform for all occupations, include freestone quarrying, heating 
and domestic engineering, hosiery manufacture, textile bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing, and electrical contracting. In the engineering 
industry a national agreement provides that for each full week’s 
work performed there shall be credited by the employer, as an ex 
gratia allowance in, respect of holidays, a sum representing one 
fiftieth of the appropriate day-time rate plus time-worker’s bonus. 
When less than a full week is worked the appropriate portion of 
the full week’s allowance is to be credited, but overtime worked on 
any day in that week is set off against time lost. The credits are 
accumulated in a special fund maintained by each firm, and paid 
over to the workpeople at the recognised summer holiday period 
or at such other time as may be mutually agreed upon. Arrange- 
ments are made for the carrying forward of credits when a worker 
changes his employer, and for the payment of the accrued credits 
to the personal representatives of a deceased worker. Systems of 
weekly credits similar to that in the engineering industry have 
been adopted by agreement in other industries, including ship- 
building, light castings manufacture, brass working and beet sugar 
manufacture. An agreement covering both the spinning and the 
manufacturing sections of the cotton industry provides for two 
weeks’! holiday pay on the basis of one twenty-fifth of the indi- 
vidual operative’s actual gross earnings for the previous twelve 
months, including overtime. The firms set aside a sum equal to 
4 per cent. of the total gross wages bill and pay it weekly into an 
“oneratives’ holiday account’’ opened by each firm with a bank. 
Similar systems, under which the weekly sum credited is a fraction 
or percentage of individual gross earnings, are in operation in the 
wool textile industry in Yorkshire, silk spinning and weaving at 
Macclesfield, mill-sawing in Scotland and vehicle building. 

In the coal mining industry the method of determining the 
amount of the holiday payment is as follows. An award of the 
National Tribunal for the industry provides that: (a) the total sum 
earned as wages in the calendar year prior to that for which holiday 
payments are to be made shall be ascertained; and (6) from this 
total shall be deducted the sum actually patd during that period 
under any holidays with pay agreements. The resulting figure is 
divided by fifty and the sum so arrived at is divided among the 





1 The agreement originally provided for one week’s holiday pay on the basis 
of one fifthieth of gross earnings, but it was subsequently agreed to increase 
the payment to two weeks. 
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workers in such manner and in such proportions as the Mining 
Association and the Mineworkers’ Federation shall mutually agree. 
The payment made is thus equal to an average week’s wage over 
the whole industry after taking into account the existence of one 
week’s holiday with pay and six unpaid public holidays. The 
amount of holiday payment agreed upon in respect of the holiday 
for the year 1944 was £5 5s. for men of 21 years and over, £4 4s. 
for youths of 18 to 20 years inclusive, £3 3s. for boys under 18 
years, £4 4s. for women of 21 years and over, and £3 3s. for girls 
under 21. 


Contributory Schemes 


In a few cases arrangements have been agreed upon whereby 
the holiday payment is made from funds made up from equal con- 
tributions from employer and employed. The principal example of 
such an arrangement is the contributory holiday scheme adopted 
by the Joint Industrial Council for the boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry. Under this scheme weekly contributions are made by 
both employer and operative of 1s. 6d. for men of 21 years and over, 
1s. for youths of 18-20 years inclusive and women of 20 years and 
over, 10d. for girls of 18-19 years inclusive and 6d. for boys and 
girls under 18 years. The contributions for each factory are paid 
into a “holiday provision account”’ at a bank, the account being 
controlled by a management committee of not less than two (half 
representing the employer and half the operatives). Withdrawals 
of specified amounts are made at the times of the usual holidays 
(three days at Easter and Whitsun, one week at Christmas and 
August). The total amount of the four withdrawals is £7 4s. in the 
case of men of 21 years and over. Withdrawals are not to exceed 
the amount standing to the operatives’ credit, and no contribu- 
tions are payable by employers in respect of those weeks for which 
operatives do not contribute. The scheme is subject to the oper- 
atives agreeing to deduction of their contributions from wages and 
signing the contribution card accordingly. 


Other Provisions 


In some of the agreements provision is made for the payment of 
holiday allowances to employees who leave their employment 
before they have taken their holiday. In some instances such 
allowance is specifically debarred in the case of employees who 
leave their employment voluntarily or are dismissed for misconduct. 
The allowance usually consists of a payment proportionate to the 
time served since the date of the previous holiday or some other 
specified date. Thus, in the general printing trade, workers who 
change their employment receive, in lieu of annual holidays, allow- 
ances on the basis of one thirteenth of their weekly wage for each 
period of four consecutive weeks of service, both from the em- 
ployer from whom they have changed, in respect of the period be- 
tween the preceding 30 June and the date of leaving their employ- 
ment, and from the employer to whom they have changed, in re- 
spect of the period between the date of commencing the employ- 
ment and the following 30 June. In some other agreements the ~ 
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scale of allowances is not defined with this degree of precision, but 
is merely required to be “‘proportionate’’ or pro rata to the ser- 
vice. A worker who leaves his employment does not of necessity 
receive his proportionate allowance at the time of leaving, but may 
have to wait until the next holiday period. Thus the agreement 
relating to the cotton industry provides that operatives who leave 
shall be given certificates of credits to be presented for payment at 
the next holiday period. 

The acceptance by the worker of employment at another firm 
during his holiday period is prohibited by the terms of a few agree- 
ments, but as a rule the agreements make no reference to this ques- 
tion. The agreement relating to heavy steel manufacture, for ex- 
ample, provides that the acceptance by a worker of gainful em- 
ployment during his holiday period is regarded as a violation of the 
agreement and any holiday payment made to him shall be refunded 
to the employer. Some agreements deny to the worker the option 
oi taking the holiday or of continuing at work and drawing the 
holiday pay. Some others deal with the position of employees who 
are retained for maintenance or other special work while the estab- 
lishment is closed down for general work during the holiday period. 
In such cases it is usually prescribed that these employees shall 
receive a paid holiday at a later date. 

The position of casual, temporary or part-time workers in rela- 
tion to payment for holidays is usually not specifically dealt with 
in the agreements. The conditions as to length and continuity of 
service, however, are often such as necessarily exclude workers of 
these types from the benefit of the paid holiday. In other agree- 
ments, on the other hand, the conditions are sufficiently elastic to 
make it possible for such workers to benefit to some extent from the 
holiday provisions. Thus, “regular jobbing hands’ or casual 
workers in London newspaper printing offices receive holidays pro 
rata to those granted to full-time workers. In the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry, wartime part-time workers, whose employ- 
ment involves not more than 30 hours’ service weekly and whose 
employment began on or after 3 September 1939, are eligible to 
participate in the holiday provision scheme for the industry de- 
scribed above on the basis of paying half the normal rate of contri- 
bution and receiving half the normal rate of benefit. Part-time 
workers in the engineering industry, by virtue of a recommendation 
made by the employers’ federation, are admitted to the holiday 
credit scheme outlined above. 

Directions as to the time at which the holiday payment is to be 
made are contained in the agreements for some industries. The 
majority of such agreements provide that the holiday payment shall 
be made before the commencement of the holiday, as in the case of 
the agreements in the pottery and cement industries, which specify 
the pay-day immediately preceding the holiday week as the time 
for paying out holiday money. Other agreements are less precise 
and simply provide that the payment should be made ‘‘in advance”’, 
or “‘at the commencement of the holidays’’, or ‘‘at the holiday 
period’”’. A few agreements state that the holiday payment should 
not be made until the worker returns from his holiday. Thus the 
boot and shoe agreement states that payment should be made “‘at 
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times to suit local arrangements, but preferably on the first working 
day after the holiday”’. 


PROVISIONS OF STATUTORY ORDERS 
Trade Boards 


Under the terms of the Holidays with Pay Act of 1938, the 
boards established under the Trade Boards Act have power to 
direct that workers for whom statutory minimum rates of wages 
have been fixed shall be entitled to be allowed a holiday with pay 
of not more than one working week in a year. Accordingly, the 
Boards have issued directions', which have been confirmed with 
statutory force, requiring six consecutive days? to be granted 
during the holiday season in each year as holidays with pay. The 
full period is conditional on the worker having served a qualifying 
period, usually of 48 weeks, with a shorter period for those with 
shorter service. The holiday payment is in general related to the 
amount to which the worker would be entitled for a normal week’s 
work if paid at the appropriate minimum rate. It is payable on the 
last pay-day preceding the holiday, or, in some cases, not later than 
the first working day or the first pay-day after the holiday. If the 
worker ceases to be employed, such holiday remuneration as has 
accumulated is to be paid to him. The orders make no provision 
for payment for public holidays, but, in some of the trades, volun- 
tary agreements provide for such holiday payments. 


Road Haulage 


Orders have also been made by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, under the terms of the Holidays with Pay Act 
and the Road Haulage Wages Act, providing that an employer 
must allow to every worker in the road haulage industry in Great 
Britain for whom a statutory rate of remuneration has been fixed 
six consecutive days’ holiday with pay between 1 April and 31 
October. The full holiday is subject to the condition that the 
worker has been in the service of the employer for at least 48 
weeks’ immediately prior to 1 April and has not been absent for 
more than seven days except for certain stated reasons. Holidays 
of proportionately shorter duration are allowed to workers whose 
previous employment amounts to less than 48 weeks. Payment is 
also to be made, equivalent to the wages for 84% hours’ work, to 
regular workers in respect of specified public holidays. Those called 





1 Except in the jute trade and the flax and hemp trade, in which payment for 
holidays is made under the provisions of collective agreements, and the linen and 
cotton embroidery, lace finishing and drift nets mending trades, in which the 
workers are mainly employed away from the employers’ premises. 

2In order to meet special circumstances under wartime conditions, an order 
was made under Defence Regulation 58 AB which provided for the amendment of 
directions under the Holidays with Pay Act, so that in trade board trades and 
the road haulage industry, the holidays with pay may be taken in not more than 
two spells if, by reason of circumstances arising out of the war, it is not practicable 
for the holiday to be taken in one continuous spell. 

3 For milk workers who are normally employed on seven days a week, a holi- 
day of seven days is allowed after 49 weeks’ employment. 
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upon to work on such holidays are to be paid at double the rate 
otherwise appropriate. 
Agriculture 


Under the provisions of the Agricultural Wages Regulation 
Acts and the Holidays with Pay Act, the Agricultural Wages 
Board for England and Wales has issued orders which provide that 
whole-time agricultural workers employed for time-work are to 
be allowed holidays with pay at the rate of one day for each two 
consecutive months of regular employment in a period of twelve 
months. The maximum number of days of paid holidays is thus 
six in each year of employment, apart from the four public holidays 
referred to below. Workers who are required to work seven days a 
week for 30 or more weeks during a year are allowed, in addition, 
a holiday on a Sunday. Where a worker is entitled to three or more 
days of paid holiday, three of those days must be consecutive. The 
remuneration is normally one sixth of the weekly minimum wage 
for each day of holiday, and is to be paid on the pay-day imme- 
diately preceding the time when the worker is entitled to be allowed 
the holiday. The orders also provide that on four specified public 
holidays (varying in different districts) any employment shall be 
treated as overtime employment, and that the number of hours in 
respect of which the minimum weekly wage is applicable during the 
weeks in which those days fall shall be correspondingly less than in 
a normal week. The effect of this is that, in each of these four 
weeks, the worker either receives the day’s holiday on full pay 
without having to make up the time or, if required to work on any 
of the days, he is entitled to overtime pay for all employment on 
that day. 

Orders made by the Scottish Agricultural Wages Board provide 
for holidays with pay, which, except in the Lothians district, are 
confined to workers employed for time-work. Generally, the holi- 
days are at the rate of one day for two months’ or eight weeks’ 
employment, with a maximum of six or seven days of holiday in 
the year. It is usually provided that one period of not less than 
three consecutive days shall be allowed as a holiday. The holiday 
remuneration is not less than the appropriate daily proportion of 
the weekly minimum rate or nine times the appropriate hourly 
minimum rate, and is paid not later than the first regular pay-day 
after the holiday is taken. In all except one district workers who 
are required to work on New Year’s Day are entitled to overtime 
payment for such work; if not required to work on that day they 
are nevertheless entitled to be paid the full weekly rate of wages for 
the week in which the holiday occurs. 

The Agricultural Wages Regulation Act for Northern Ireland 
provides for the granting of paid holidays, in respect of continuous 
employment with the same employer, of six days in each period of 
twelve months or one day in respect of each period of two months. 
The Agricultural Wages Board established by the Act has power 
to fix the rate of remuneration for these holidays, and in accor- 
dance with this power orders have been issued fixing the daily rates 
of holiday remuneration for whole-time male workers of 16 years 
of age and’ over. 
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Catering 


The Catering Wages Act, 1943, which was designed to regulate 
the remuneration and conditions of employment of persons engaged 
in the supply of food for immediate consumption or the provision 
of living accommodation for guests and lodgers, empowered any 
wage board! that may be set up under the Act to prepare proposals 
requiring all workers to be allowed holidays by their employers, 
and fixing holiday remuneration. A wages board has recently been 
established for industrial and staff canteen undertakings, but no 
order has yet been made providing for payment of wages for holi- 
days in this industry.’ 





Labour Conditions in Palestine 


A brief general survey of labour conditions in Palestine, based on 
the report of the Department of Labour for 1943, was recently given 
in these pages.* The following note contains more detailed information 
on hours of work, holidays and wages, taken from the reports on two 
fact-finding enquiries made during 1943. One of the enquiries covered 
only commercial and clerical employees, while the other dealt with 
workers in one section of Palestinian industry. The surveys were there- 
fore not comprehensive, but they provide fuller information than has 
hitherto been available on the hours and holidays of commercial 
employees and the earnings of workers in a number of branches of 
industry. 


Two reports have recently been published of detailed enquiries 
undertaken in 1943 into conditions of employment in Palestine. 
One concerns the conditions of employment (to the exclusion of 
wages) of commercial and clerical workers. The enquiry was con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour and covers a number of 
Arab, Jewish and mixed firms. The second concerns the wages and 
earnings of industrial workers in Jewish industry. It results from 
an enquiry undertaken by the Economic Research Institute and 
the Statistical Department of the Jewish Agency for Palestine.‘ 


COMMERCIAL AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


The Department of Labour’s enquiry was undertaken in August 
and September 1943. It covered 536 public and commercial estab- 
lishments with 10,544 employees. By “public’’ is understood not 
government or municipal employment, but the offices of hospitals, 
labour organisations, etc. More than half the total number of 
workers were employed in 38 large establishments employing more 
than 50 commercial and clerical workers; less than one fifth were 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 515. 

2 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Vol. LII, No. 9, Sept. 1944, pp. 144-147. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 515. 

* GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE: General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, 
Vol. IX, No. 12, Dec. 1944. Jewish AGENCY FoR PALESTINE: Bulletin of 
the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, Second Issue, 
1944, Jerusalem, 1945. 
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employed in establishments with less than ten workers. Although 
the sample is on the whole fairly large, it tends to under-represent 
workers in the smaller establishments. 

As regards the division into Arab, Jewish and mixed establish- 
ments, the Department quotes as follows from a previous report: 


It is a well-known fact that at least two standards of wages and two parallel 
systems of industrial relations exist in Palestine, one that can be defined as an 
oriental system and another which is to a large extent influenced by western 
tendencies. The undertakings belonging to these two classes can conveniently 
be defined as the Arab and Jewish industry respectively. There are three possible 
principles of classification which do not necessarily coincide: ownership, admin- 
istration and type of labour. It has been found practicable to accept the principle 
of the prevailing type of labour as the basis of the classification, that is to say, 
Jewish industry to denote undertakings in which the majority of the workers or 
all of them are Jews. The adoption of this principle seems to be justified by the 
fact that the conditions of employment are to a large extent a result of collective 
bargaining; the latter method is customary among the Jewish workers and is 
exceptional among the Arabs. 


Most of the mixed establishments were British firms. 

Some figures from the tables concluding the report are given 
below. The following additional information and comments may 
be added. 

Conditions of employment were regulated by written collective 
agreements, i.e., between an employer and his workers or a labour 
organisation representing them, in 18 Jewish establishments, 
covering over a thousand employees. In eight establishments the 
conditions of employment were regulated by memoranda confirm- 
ing previous practice or by written undertakings on various special 
points—the nearest approximations to a written collective agree- 
ment. In 38 undertakings there were oral collective agreements 
with employees or agreements had expired but were not renewed 
or negotiations concerning a collective agreement were in progress 
at the time of the enquiry. In 29 establishments there were written 
individual agreements with all employees; in all other reporting 
establishments, however, no agreements on conditions of employ- 
ment in any form were in existence at the time of the enquiry. 
While the statements concerning existing written individual or 
collective agreements are deemed to be precise statements of facts, 
statements indicating other forms of agreement on terms of em- 
ployment reflect the employers’ interpretation of the existing in- 
dustrial relations. 

As regards hours of work the practice was far from uniform, 
and there was a wide range of weekly hours within each class of 
establishment. In Arab establishments a forty-eight hour week 
seemed to prevail; in mixed establishments there was a wide range 
of weekly hours, with some preponderance in the numbers of 
establishments in which weekly hours did not exceed forty-five. 
In Jewish public and labour institutions a forty-three to forty-five 
hour week predominated; in Jewish banks the weekly hours rarely 
exceeded forty-four, and a not inappreciable number of bank clerks 
worked less than forty hours a week. In offices of industrial under- 
takings and in other offices forty-three to forty-six hours were 
customary, and in most stores and shops hours varied from forty- 
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five to over fifty-four per week. It appeared that about sixty per 
cent. of the shop assistants covered by the enquiry worked more 
than eight hours a day. 

A weekly rest was granted in all establishments enumerated. 
Usually this was one full day. In a few Arab undertakings one 
half day per week was granted, and in a few other undertakings 
two half days were granted instead of one full day. Only seven 
undertakings (five Arab and two Jewish) did not grant holidays 
with pay for religious holidays as distinct from annual leave. Most 
employers, in all classes of business, recognised eight or nine days 
per annum as religious holidays with pay. In a small number of 
commercial undertakings the number of such holidays was less 
than eight, and a fairly large number of employers, particularly 
in Jewish employment, granted more than nine days. The practice 
of granting more than twelve holidays per annum was not excep- 
tional in banks and some public institutions.’ 

Of the 536 establishments enumerated, only 22 did not grant 
annual leave with pay. Three systems were in force: (1) a flat rate, 
with 13 to 15 days the predominating practice; (2) a differential 
system, with leave increasing with the length of service, in most 
cases from a fortnight to three weeks or one month; and (3) no 
fixed rule in 32 establishments. 

Sick leave with pay was also customary in commercial and 
clerical employment; only twenty employers did not grant sick 
leave with pay. In the cases where the amount of sick leave was 
defined, three weeks to one month per annum with full pay was 
the prevailing practice; however, in most Arab establishments 
and in many Jewish commercial firms sick leave with full pay was 
granted but its duration was not fixed. 

Maternity leave with pay was granted in five mixed establish- 
ments and in 130 Jewish establishments. It was impossible to say 
how many employers did not grant maternity leave because in some 
undertakings there were no female employees and in others no 
occasion for maternity leave had arisen. The smallest amount of 
maternity leave with pay recorded was 15 days; the predominant 
practice was one month to six weeks. 

The following contributions to institutions for workers’ welfare 
were paid by the establishments enumerated: 


(a) Contributions to sick fund. One hundred and three Jewish and two mixed? 
establishments employing about 3,500 workers contributed to sick funds.* 
Most contributing establishments were labour institutions, public institutions 
and offices of industrial undertakings. Rates of contributions varied from one 
per cent. to three per cent. of the payroll, the latter rate being prevalent. In 
some cases there seemed to be no fixed rate of contributions. 





1 In some establishments the practice was to grant eleven or twelve full days» 
with two or three half days on the eve of holidays. 

2 Of the two mixed undertakings, one maintained a fund for the payment of 
sick benefits, the other contributed from time to time to an institution for volun- 
tary sickness insurance. 

3’ Most contributing employers contributed to the sick fund of the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour; some of them contributed to small institutions for 
sickness insurance: the sick fund of the National Labour Organisation, the health 
service of the General Zionist Workers’ Organisation, and the ‘‘Shiloah’’ Health 
Insurance Company. 
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(b) Contributions to workers’ unemployment fund. Ccntributions of this kind 
were customary in labour institutions (fourteen out of the twenty-six establish- 
ments enumerated contributed to the unemployment fund) and were exceptional 
in commercial or public establishments. Employees who were members of trade 
unions independently contributed to their sick funds and unemployment funds. 

(c) Provident funds. Ninety-two establishments contributed to provident 
schemes: one Arab, eighty-four Jewish and seven mixed undertakings. The pre- 
vailing rate of employer's contribution was five per cent. of salaries. In a number 
of establishments, chiefly in labour institutions, the employer’s contribution ex- 
ceeded five per cent., sometimes reaching as much as twelve per cent. In most of 
these cases the augmented contribution included a provision for the payment of 
dismissal indemnities. 


The details concerning hours of work, holidays, sick leave and 
contributions to welfare funds in the establishments covered by 
the enquiry are summarised in the following table: 





Arab Jewish Mixed 





eaanen Estab’ Establish Es h 
stablish- tablish- tablish- 
ments ments Workers ments Workers 





Numbers covered 443 7,849 27 2,022 
Written collective 
agreements 18 1,208 0 


470 
216 
0 


46-48 140 1,720 
49-54 77 813 
Over or not fixed 37 252 


Overtime pay!: 
None 5,268 20 1,781 
1 
3 


0 
Hours: 45 or less 189 5,064 20 1,336 
5 
2 
0 


Ordinary rates 26 421 19 
Increased rates 56 1,161 146 
Weekly rest: 
1 full day 443 7,849 26 1,987 
Paid holidays: 
Special 7,835 27 2,022 
Annual*: 
Less than 6 days 12 
6-12 days 564 
13-15 days 2,151 
16-1 month 49 
Over 1 month 9 
None 60 
Sick leave with 


pay: 
| Full pay 7,123 
Other rates 3 10 626 
None 17 100 


Maternity leave 
with pay 130 4,953 


Establishments 


contributing to: 
Sick funds 0 103 3,212 


Unemployment 
funds 0 22 1,092 


Provident funds 129 84 4,485 





























1 Not all the establishments reported overtime practices. , 
? Balance comprises establishments and workers with a differential system or where amount 
of leave is not fixed. 
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WaGEs oF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


This enquiry was undertaken in June-September 1943. It 
covered 217 establishments employing 14,121 wage earners. As 12 
per cent. of the establishments employed more than 100 workers, 
13.1 per cent. from 50 to 100 workers, and 13.6 per cent. up to 10 
workers, the emphasis in this enquiry too was on the medium and 
large employers. Approximately two thirds of the workers were 
adult men, more than one quarter adult women and the remainder 
juveniles. For the period under review, the total earnings of the 
14,121 workers in 217 enterprises amounted to £P.68,732 per week 
from all sources. The industrial worker thus received an average 
wage of £P.4.867 per week. 

The following was the distribution by industries: 





Average income per worker General 
Branches = 
Male Female Juvenile — 








£P. £P. £P. £P. 


5.573 3.012 .180 .390 
BS Pe ee. Be 5.780 .529 .559 .415 
Clothing 6.850 . 885 .158 .170 
.785 .408 .136 
.424 .681 
.945 .197 
.065 344 
.414 .554 
.182 .143 
.922 678 
.038 .073 
.382 670 


401 


Machinery 

Timber 

Leather and tanning 
Printing and paper 


Building materials and glass... . 

Electrical appliances 

Miscellaneous 

Nesher, Palestine Electric Corp. 
and Palestine Potash Co..... . 


157 
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General average .867 




















Of the total earnings of all workers, 42.3 per cent. represented 
the basic wage actually paid, 44.9 per cent. the cost-of-living allow- 
ance for ordinary work, 5.3 per cent. wages and 4.2 per cent. cost 
of living allowances for overtime, and 3.3 per cent. bonuses, pre- 
miums and various other emoluments. These general percentages, 
however, conceal the appreciable earnings of some workers by way 
of overtime or bonuses. 

On an average the industrial worker earned £P. 20 per month 
of 25 working days. The official index of cost of living at the time 
was 234 (pre-war 100).' It is therefore calculated that monthly 
earnings corresponded to £P. 8.5 at pre-war prices. According to 
censuses taken in 1937 by the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
and the Jewish Agency, the monthly earnings of industrial workers 
at that time ranged between £P. 7 and £P. 8. 








1 Nov. 1944: 248. 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE JOINT MARITIME COMMISSION 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour 
Office held its Thirteenth Session from 8 to 12 January 1945 in 
London. A brief account of the proceedings, including the text 
of the resolutions adopted by the Commission, is given below. 

This session of the Commission was convened as a result of 
decisions taken by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office at its 91st and 93rd Sessions (London, December 1943, and 
Philadelphia, May 1944). The agenda, which had keen fixed after 
discussion with the Consultative Subcommittee set up by the 
Commission at its last session, included a general survey of condi- 
tions of employment in the mercantile marine, on the basis of the 
points mentioned in a resolution on an International Charter 
adopted by an International Seafarers’ Conference in London on 
13 and 14 December 1943. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


A few changes had been made in the membership of the Com- 
mission since its last session.! While some members could not be 
present because of difficulties of transport, the Commission was 
specially glad to welcome the return to its ranks of the representa- 
tives of the shipowners and seafarers of France, who were pre- 
vented by the occupation of their country from attending the 1942 
Session. The following members were present: 


Chairman 


Mr. Carter Goopricu, Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


Regular Members 
Employers’ group: Sir John ForsEs WATSON ) (appointed by the 


: Governing Body of the 
Workers’ group: Mr. Joseph HALLSWoRTH International Labour Office). 


Shipowners. 


Mr. P. A. CLews, Canadian Shipping Federation. 
Mr. W. DaAHL-HANSEN, Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 167-173. 
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Mr. D. S. Eruckar, Indian National Shipowners’ Association. 

Mr. C. B. L. Fitmgr, Australian Steamship Owners’ Federation. 

Mr. Dirk HupiG, Netherlands Advisory Shipping Council. 

Captain R. C. Lez, Moore-McCormack Lines. 

Mr. Jacques MAaRcHEGAY, Central Committee of Shipowners of France. 
Mr. Richard SNEDDEN, C.B.E., The Shipping Federation of Great Britain. 
Mr. A. P. Steer, Union of Belgian Shipowners. 


Seafarers. 


Mr. Surat ALLEy, Indian Seamen’s Union. 
. Eugéne Exvers, National Federation of French Seamen. 
. Ingvald HAuGEN, Norwegian Seamen’s Union. 
. J. A. JANssENs, Belgian Mercantile Marine Officers’ Union. 
. Charles JARMAN, National Union of Seamen. 
. B. MoLLeR, Amalgamated Danish Seamen’s Union. 
. J. H. OLDENBROEK, Contact Committee of the Netherlands Officers’ and 
Seamen’s Organisations. 
A. G. F. Sozrr, Swedish Engineer Officers’ Union. 
Mr. Morris WEISBERGER, Seafarers’ International Union of North America. 


Deputy Members 
Shipowners. 


Mr. T. Geprert, Polish Shipowners’ Association. 
Mr. K. J. Lyras, Greek Shipping Co-operation Committee. 
Mr. Vladimir J. Raponicicu, Yugoslav Shipowners’ Committee. 


Seafarers. 


Capt. W. H. Coomss, International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association. 

Mr. J. DasBKowskI, Association of Polish Captains, Navigating Engineers and 
Radio Officers. 

Mr. D. Ko tios, Federation of Greek Maritime Unions. 

Mr. Vicke Santi1C, Yugoslav Seamen’s Union. 

Mr. Tex Sek-eng, National Chinese Seamen’s Union. 


In addition to the members and deputy members, there were also 33 advisers, 
so that altogether 62 representatives of shipowners and seafarers took part in 
the work of the Commission. 

The International Labour Office was represented by its Acting Director, Mr. 
E. J. PHELAN, Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director, Mr. M. R. K. BurGg, Director 
of the London Branch Office, Mr. C. W. JENKs, Legal Adviser, and Mr. R. J. P. 
MorTISHED, Maritime Service, who acted as secretary to the Commission. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Commission held eight sittings, in addition to separate 
meetings of the shipowners’ and seafarers’ groups. The agenda 
of the Commission included two items: 


(1) A report by the Acting Director of the International 
Labour Office on the maritime work of the Office since the 
previous session of the Commission (held in London in June 
1942). 

(2) General survey of conditions of employment. 


Opening speeches. At the opening session, the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P., 
Minister of Labour and National Service, welcomed the Commission on behalf 
of the British Government. He pointed out that throughout the war merchant 
seamen had rendered inestimable service, and declared that their courage, enter- 
prise and resourcefulness must never again be forgotten. He asserted his firm 
belief in the value of occupational groups, in which common interests tended to 
make national and racial distinctions sink into the background. Mr. Bevin felt 
that the next task in the international field would be to reach an agreement on an 
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improved standard of accommodation for seamen on board ship. He was anxious 
to see an examination and review of the standards of accommodation not only 
for seamen of the western nations but also for those of the East. 

Mr. Philip J. Noel Baker, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, who joined in the welcome, said that the spirit shown by the 
whole shipping industry—managements, officers and men—had been beyond all 
praise and that, though it had taken a war to do it, everyone had begun to under- 
stand what the merchant navies meant in time of peace. He was convinced that 
the International Labour Organisation had been magnificently worth while, 
doing practical work that had lightened the labours of, and made life less bitter 
for, hundreds of millions, that it was destined when the fighting was over to make 
a new start, with new ambitions going beyond what had been hoped for when its 
Constitution was drafted in Paris twenty-five years ago, and that in no domain 
could that new start be more justly or fittingly begun than in that of conditions 
of service at sea. 


Programme of maritime work for the Organisation. The main topic of discussion 
by the Commission was the proposed ‘‘International Seafarers’ Charter’’, drafted 
by the International Transport Workers’ Federation (Seamen’s Section) and the 
International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association, the main heads of which 
constituted the second item on the Commission’s agenda. The seamen’s repre- 
sentatives wished for a full discussion of this Charter by the Commission pre- 
paratory to the meeting of a maritime session of the International Labour Con- 
ference later in the year for the adoption of international Conventions or Recom- 
mendations to give effect to the proposals in the Charter that might be agreed 
upon. The shipowners’ representatives, although agreeing that the Charter was 
a valuable contribution to the consideration of the problems it dealt with, were 
unable to agree to the procedure suggested by the seamen’s representatives, 
largely on the ground that in many cases it was impossible for them to consult 
effectively with their constituents still in countries under enemy occupation or 
only very recently liberated. Eventually unanimous agreement was reached 
upon the procedure, which was set out in the following Resolution: 


The Joint Maritime Commission has had before it the proposals for an 
International Seamen’s Charter framed by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation and the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Commission is unanimous in its view that every effort should be 
made to secure the widest possible effective agreement among maritime 
countries to ensure the best practicable conditions of employment for sea- 
farers, and regards the proposals in the Charter as a valuable contribution 
to this end. 

The Joint Maritime Commission therefore makes the following recom- 
mendations to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office: 


(1) That a preparatory Tripartite Technical Conference of maritime 
— should be held in October 1945, to prepare drafts on the following 
subjects: 


(a) Wages; hours; manning. 

(b) Leave. 

(c) Accommodation. 

(d) Food and catering. 

(e) Recognition of seafarers’ organisations. 


(2) That these drafts of the Technical Conference should be submitted 
to a special maritime session of the International Labour Conference to be 
convened as soon as practicable thereafter—such maritime session to be 
separated by a substantial interval from any general session of the Conference. 

(3) That, meanwhile, the Governing Body authorise special committees 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, with the addition of Government repre- 
sentatives, to examine and report upon the following subjects: 


(a) Continuous employment. 
(b) Social insurance. 
(c) Entry, training and promotion. 


_ The Commission agreed that, as in the case of the preparatory meeting held 
in 1935, the delegations of maritime countries taking part in the preparatory 
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technical conference should consist of one delegate each for the Government, the 
shipowners and the seafarers, accompanied by advisers, and that any member 
of the Joint Maritime Commission not included in his national delegation should 
be entitled to attend the meeting in an advisory capacity. 

The Commission’s resolution divided the subjects under consideration into 
two groups. This division was made because the Commission doubted whether 
the subjects in the second group were as ripe for consideration by the preparatory 
meeting and a maritime session of the Conference as those in the first group. It 
was, however, agreed that if sufficient progress were made towards the solution 
of the problems raised by the matters referred to the committees, those matters, 
or certain branches of them, should be included in the agenda of the preparatory 
meeting and of the Conference. 

It was intended that these special committees should be small bodies, including 
nominees of Governments as well as representatives of the two sides of the Com- 
mission, that they should be able to enlist the services of experts not members of 
the committee as occasion might require, and that they should meet at a date 
early enough to enable them to submit their reports well before the preparatory 
meeting in October next. 

To deal with the question of social insurance, a committee of four members 
from each side of the Commission was proposed, in addition to an unspecified 
number of Government experts. For the committee on continuous employment 
and entry, training and promotion, the Commission suggested a total member- 
ship of twelve, composed of four nominees of each side of the Commission and 
four Government experts. As some of the preparatory work for these committees 
had already been carried out, it was expected that the committees would meet in 
June and July of this year to examine and report on the possibilities of working 
out international standards on these subjects. 

There was general agreement in the Commission that a special maritime 
session of the International Labour Conference should be held at an early date 
in 1946, with an agenda based on the points to be dealt with by the preparatory 
technical meeting. It was also held that the initial discussion at the preparatory 
meeting should take the place of the normal first discussion and that, if the 
necessary agreements were reached, final decisions could be taken at the maritime 
session to be held early in 1946. 


Proposed international handbook on accommodation on board ship. The Com- 
mission endorsed a suggestion made by the Office that it would be useful to sup- 
plement any Convention or Recommendation covering accommodation on board 
ship that a be adopted at the maritime session of the Conference by the 


publication of an international handbook. This would include photographs, plans 
and descriptions of types of accommodation appropriate to different sizes and 
types of ships and their uses, and would be available as a work of reference and 
guidance for Government departments, ship designers and constructors, owners, 
masters, officers and crews. 


Revision of the Convention on Safety of Life at Sea (London, 1929). At its last 
session the Commission devoted considerable attention to the question of safety 
measures for merchant seamen in time of war. At this session it had before it the 
—- of safety in time of peace. As there would be technical difficulties in 

ealing with the safety of ships’ crews as distinct from that of passengers and of 
the ship itself, and as the question of the holding of a diplomatic conference for 
the revision of the existing Convention had already been publicly mooted, the 
Commission adopted the following resolution on the subject: 


The Joint Maritime Commission welcomes the proposal that the 1929 
International Convention on Safety at Sea should be revised by a Technical 
Diplomatic Conference in the light of recent experience and developments. 

It urges that at that Conference 


(a) Shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations should be represented in the 
national delegations; and 

(b) The International Labour Organisation should be represented by a 
small delegation from the Joint Maritime Commission. 


Indian Seamen. The conditions of employment of Indian, Chinese and certain 
other categories of seamen had been the subject of a resolution adopted by the 
Commission at its previous session. At this session the Commission adopted, by 
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agreement of both sides, the following resolution referring more particularly to 
Indian seamen: 

The Joint Maritime Commission recognises that progress has been made 
in the improvement of wages and conditions of Indian seamen since 1942. It 
urges, however, that all practicable steps should continue to be taken to 
ensure that in the conditions of employment and general treatment of these 
seamen there may be no unfavourable comparison with crews of vessels in 
similar trades and under the same registry. 


Composition of the Joint Maritime Commission. A resolution concerning the 
composition of the Commission, which had been adopted by the Conference held 
in New York and Washington in 1941 and discussed at the 1942 Session of the 
Commission, was again taken up at this session. This resolution authorised the 
Director of the Office ‘‘to consult the Joint Maritime Commission regarding the 
desirability of the inclusion therein of Government representatives”. The differ- 
ence of view revealed at the previous session still persisted, the seafarers’ repre- 
sentatives being in favour of making the Commission a tripartite body and the 
shipowners’ representatives being opposed to the change, so that no agreement 
was reached. There was, however, agreement between the two sides that it might 
often be useful for committees to be appointed to consider matters referred to 
them by the Commission and that these committees might be bipartite or tri- 
partite as was thought appropriate in each case. 


International standards and collective agreements. The Commission gave con- 
sideration to the problem of the recognition of compliance with international 
standards by means of collective agreements instead of by means of national laws 
or regulations. No resolution was adopted or formal decision taken, but the 
Commission was favourably disposed to the use of the collective agreement 
method in appropriate cases. The Commission recognised that certain difficulties 
would have to be met and agreed that the problems involved should be studied, 
including the question of sanctions in cases where the international standards 
were not complied with. 


Other questions. A number of other important questions were discussed by the 
Commission. These included the representation of the shipping industry at inter- 
national shipping conferences, and the possibility of utilising the machinery of 
the Joint Maritime Commission for the conclusion of international collective 
agreements. No formal decisions were, however, taken on these subjects. 

A report of the meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission was laid before the 
Governing Body at its 94th Session (London, January 1945).! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for April- 
June 1945 has just been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislative measures of 
Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, Great Britain, 
India, Liberia, New Zealand, Spain, Surinam, Union of South Africa and Vene- 
zuela. Special reference may be made to the Australian Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Regulations, the Canadian Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order, the Egyptian Act respecting Contracts of Employment, the French De- 
crees respecting Industrial Associations and Labour Inspection in Dependent 
Territories, the New Zealand Annual Holidays Act, the Surinam Contracts of 
Employment Order, and the Union of South Africa Soldiers’ and War Workers’ 
Employment Act. 


OBITUARY 
Marinus DirkK VALSTAR 


The International Labour Office has learned with regret of the 
death on 6 May 1945, at the age of 60 years, of Marinus Dirk 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 483. 
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Valstar, Chairman of the Netherlands Shipping and Trading Com- 
mittee in New York. 


Born on 17 October 1884 in Monster, Netherlands, Mr. Valstar had an out- 
standing career in the shipping world and became one of the directors of the 
Royal Netherlands Steamship Company (K.N.S.M.). He attended the thirteenth 
and subsequent maritime sessions of the International Labour Conference as a 
shipowners’ delegate and he took an active part in all debates. He was also a 
member of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour Office. 
Mr. Valstar was one of the leading personalities in the Netherlands shipping 
administration in New York, where he was also the management representative 
on the Arbitration Commission for the Netherlands Merchant Marine and 
President of the Netherlands Publishing Corporation from the time of its in- 
ception in 1941 until he resigned in 1944 because of ill health. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION AND DISTRIBUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Board of Trade in Great Britain will be one of the main 
Government agencies for reconstruction purposes, and its regional 
organisation has now been strengthened with a view to increasing 
its effectiveness. The Location of Industry Planning Room, with 
its detailed regional information, has been moved from the Ministry 


of Production to the Board of Trade, where it will be available for 
reference in the location of new industrial activity. 


Regional Organisation. 


Before the war the Board of Trade had no regional organisation, but during 
the war regiorial offices were established to enable it to carry out the work of 
allocating large areas of factory and storage space for the use of the Service and 
Supply Departments. This organisation comprised in each region a Controller 
of Somery and Storage Premises with a Deputy and a complement of inspectors 
and subsidiary staff. Assistance on other aspects of Board of Trade work was 
given by the Regional Representative on the Regional Boards of the Ministry 
of Production. 

The reconversion of industry from a war toa ce-time basis will increase 
the responsibilities of the regional organisation. The Controllers are now desig- 
nated Board of Trade Regional Controllers, their staffs have been augmented, 
and a number of Deputy Controllers have been appointed for each region. The 
Regional Controllers assist in the carrying out of Government policy on instruc- 
tions from headquarters, but will be qualified to settle many local problems on 
the spot. They are all members of the Ministry of Production’s Regional Boards, 
which include representatives of the Ministry of Production, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Supply Departments, and employers and trade unionists." 

The four main functions of the Regional Controllers are to advise and assist 
in the following matters. 


Reconversion of Industry. The reconversion to cetime production in 
general, but with particular reference to engineering. This industry presents the 
biggest and most important of all reconversion problems, not only because of its 
war-time expansion but because the change back to civilian production will be 
greater than that of any other single industry. A technical director on the staff of 
each regional office will advise the Controller on engineering matters. 





Cf. L.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 43: British Joint Pro- 
duction Machinery (Montreal, 1944), and International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, 
p. 772 for description of regional organisation of Ministry of Production. See also below, p. 768. 
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Freeing of factory and storage space. Some 200 million square feet of space 
have been allocated by the Factory Control for Government production or 
storage purposes. Rather more than half of this is factory space. 

Linked with this is advice on the allocation to civilian production of a con- 
siderable number of Government-owned factories as and when they become 
surplus to war needs. 


Distribution of industry. There will be close co-operation with all other regional 
representatives in the collection of industrial information and intelligence through- 
out the country. Surveys will, for example, be undertaken in consultation with 
the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning and 
will enable Controllers to report industrial and labour trends to headquarters. 
The regional pooling of information in the Board's offices will also enable the 
Controllers to build up a useful service which will be available to industrialists. 
Each regional office will have a research officer for this work. It is reported that 
the first regional survey of post-war industrial and employment prospects, 
covering the southwestern region, is under way. 


Deconcentration of industry. The reopening of closed factories will begin as 
rapidly as the release of labour and raw materials from war needs permits. In 
view of the heavy demands on manpower and other resources for the war effort, 
full deconcentration is unlikely to be possible until after both Germany and 
Japan have been defeated. 

While industrial emphasis is still on war production, the regional organisation 
has done a good deal of preliminary work in anticipation of the big tasks ahead. 
Discussions have already taken place with a considerable number of firms re- 
garding post-war plans for industrial development, and many applications for 
actory building or leasing of Government factories are under review. 


Location of Industry Planning in Great Britain. 


In the Distribution of Industry Bill’! now under consideration by the British 
House of Commons, the Board of Trade is required (1) to provide an information 
service to industrialists; and (2) to centralise such records and statistics as are 
necessary for the Board of Trade to carry out its responsibility for the present 
and future distribution of industry throughout the country. The Location of 
Industry Planning Room is available for this purpose. 

The Planning Room was established by the Ministry of Production early in 
1943 to assist in the planning of war production and manpower reallocation among 
the various industrial areas. Information was collected by the Minister of Pro- 
duction and centralised in the Location of Industry Planning Room, to show the 
facilities and relative advantages and disadvantages of all regions from the point 
of view of location of new industrial activity, thereby making it possible to secure 
better distribution of war production and more effective use of labour and other 
resources. The Planning Room has now been transferred to the Board of Trade, 
and will be used as a tool in implementing the Government’s policies in regard to 
the location of industry. It includes an up-to-date progress chart showing the 
current position of every Government factory which has been declared surplus 
to future munitions production, and the location of the standard factories being 
built by the Government in the Development Areas and Northern Ireland (and 
eventually to be used for the production of civilian goods). 

Inch-to-the-mile maps of the Development Areas show the main Govern- 
ment factories, the ‘‘standard”’ factories, and the sites of the various Trading 
Estates; a map compiled from Ministry of Labour statistics shows —- un- 
employment figures for 1934-38 for each county in Great Britain, and flagged 
maps show how storage premises have been allocated to Service and Supply 
Departments throughout the country. A card index indicates in detail the total 
amount of factory and storage space requisitioned in each town. 

Basic services charts illustrate the current position of the following factors 
in each Ministry of Labour local office area: labour supply, premises, transport, 
electricity, gas, water, drainage, accommodation for workers, and security from 
air raids. Maps of electricity supply, undertakings, railways, roads and canals 
are also given. In each case the maps and charts are supplemented by card index 
records. 

In the Planning Room, detailed statistics over a series of years are centralised 
to show the number of insured workers in each industry for each Ministry of 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 629. 
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Labour local office in the country. These facilitate comparisons of changes in 
the industrial structure. A card index shows the name, address, industrial group, 
and size of every factory in the country employing more than 100 workers. 
Finally, there is a library containing standard reference books and publications 
dealing with the location of industry, the provision of basic services, and so on.! 


British CoLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 


A Colonial Development and Welfare Bill was introduced into 
the British House of Commons on 31 January 1945 and passed its 
third reading on 16 February. This Bill is designed to supplement 
and amend the provisions of the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Act, 1940.? 


The purpose of the Act of 1940 was to provide a sum of £5,000,000 for develop- 
ment and welfare and a sum of £500,000 for research annually over a period of 
ten years from 1941 to 1951. There was a system of annual accounting by which 
any part of the £5,000,000 not actually spent during a given year was returned 
to the British Treasury. Because of wartime developments only about £2,500,000 
of the £20,000,000 provided for the first four years has actually been spent and 
the unspent part has ceased to be available. It is, however, estimated that the 
expenditure during the fifth year, the financial year 1944-45, will be some £3,000,000 
and that in the succeeding year it will be only slightly less than £5,000,000. 

The alterations envisaged by the present Bill are considerable. Over the ten- 
year period from 1946 to 1956 £120,000,000 is to be provided for development 
and welfare; the maximum annual allocation for research is increased from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000; the system by which unspent balances were returned 
to the Treasury is terminated and the sole limitation on expenditure is a provi- 
sion that not more than £17,500,000 may be spent on development and welfare 
in any one year. 

The 1940 Act had required the Secretary of State for the Colonies to satisfy 
himself that the law of a colony provided reasonable facilities for the establish- 
ment and activities of trade unions before approving the execution of certain 
types of schemes under the Act in the colony concerned. It is now provided that 
the Aden Protectorate shall be exempt from this requirement. It was stated on 
behalf of the British Government that the economic organisation and political 
status of the communities concerned and the urgency of water-supply projects 
for the area necessitated this exemption. 

In moving the second reading of the Bill, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Colonel Oliver Stanley, summarised its objectives in the following 
terms: 


In the long run the social standards of a country must depend upon its 
own resources, must depend upon the skill and energy of its own people, and 
the wise and full use which they make of their internal wealth. It is not right 
and it is not healthy to attempt to maintain permanently out of the skill and 
efforts of our people the social standards of the colonial territories. That, 
therefore, is not the object of this Bill. The object is to give the territories the 
help that they want and must have if they are to start for themselves the 
process of developing their own resources. It is not true to say that this sum 
is meant as capital expenditure, because it is possible to spend some of it not 
only on actual capital work but in contributions to the early maintenance of 
the works erected, for it to be in the nature of a pump primer to enable people 
to start their education and health services, to develop their communications 
and to deal with their water power in the confident belief that when they have 
been enabled to make that start it will lead to an increase of their own re- 
sources, and that out of their resources they will then be able to maintain a 
decent social standard. 


Colonel Stanley went on to point out{that the expenditure envisaged was 
only one of several sources on which the colonies could draw for their deve opment 
and welfare projects and was intended to be supplementary to, and not in substi- 





1 Board of Trade Journal, 24 Mar. and 7 Apr. 1945. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. xiii, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 299. 
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tution for, these sources. During the war considerable balances have been built 
up by many colonies, colonial revenues had in many instances increased, and in 
nearly all colonies the taxation machinery had been improved with the result that 
a larger proportion of their resources was at the command of the Government. 
In some colonies internal loan capital for development and welfare was available. 
These alternative means had been taken into consideration in fixing the sum to 
be made available under the Bill. In reference to private capital, he continued: 


I welcome the provision of private capital to develop the economy and 
particularly any secondary industries of these territories. I believe it is only 
if we can get sufficient assistance from private capital that a full measure of 
development will be possible, because the resources of both the colonial 
Governments and His Majesty’s Government here will be fully allocated on 
what I might call the national development side. So we shall welcome the 
introduction of private capital. But to all those in this country or elsewhere 
who wish to, and think of investing after the war in productive work in the 
colonies I want to make these few points: 

In the first place, I do not believe—and it certainly will not be the in- 
tention of the administration to bring it about—that there will be an opening 
after the war for the ‘‘get rich quick’’ type of private investors, people whoare 
prepared to face losses but, in return, expect staggering profits. But there 
will, I think, be opportunity for a reasonable dividend, and for reasonable 
security. In the second place, the private capitalist, if he invests in colonial 
territories, has no right to, and cannot expect, any privileged position. He 
has a right to, and will expect, and, I hope, will get, a position of equity and 
fairness, but he has no right to ask for more than that. Thirdly, he will have 
to come into the territory as a partner, and not as a master. There can be no 
question again in the future of private enterprises acquiring, as in the past 
they sometimes did in some corners of the Colonial Empire, what was almost 
a dominant position, from which they attempted to threaten the authority 
of the Government itself. 
































Post-WaR RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 












The Supreme National Defence Council of China, at its 148th 
meeting held recently in Chungking, adopted basic principles of 
economic development for the first stage of the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of the country.? A five-year plan for the industrialisation of 
China has also been prepared by American engineers associated 
with the Foreign Economic Administration. Information con- 
cerning both is summarised below. 














Economic Reconstruction. 


The policy for the economic reconstruction of China adopted by the Supreme 
National Defence Council provides for both State ownership and private enter- 
prise, each functioning where it is best suited, and gives considerable encourage- 
ment to the foreign investor. Enterprises such as postal and telegraph services, 
arsenals, mint, important railways and large-scale hydro-electric plants would 
continue to be operated by the Government; any other enterprise may be operated 
by private concerns either independently or jointly with the Government. All 
private concerns, however, may be neve: Ml by the Government and would be 
given special assistance if they operate in conformity with national planning. 

Large-scale enterprises such as petroleum production, iron pel g steel works 
and shipping, which the Government considers of special importance and which 
cannot be operated by private enterprise alone, may be undertaken by the 
Government exclusively or jointly with private and foreign capital. All joint 
ee ge in which the Government holds a share, however, must be companies, 
and Government officials are forbidden to hold interests in any concern under 
their control or supervision 



























1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, London, 7 Feb, 1945, cols. 2098-2100. 
? For the most recent previous note on the subject see International Labour Review,{Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 623. 
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Foreign capital is invited in ‘‘a spirit of equal and reciprocal international 
co-operation”, and to stimulate its flow into the country certain restrictions im- 
‘soy upon it previously have been removed. In a joint Sino-foreign enterprise, 
or instance, there is no limit to the ratio of foreign investment; as regards the 
internal organisation of the company only the chairman of the board of directors 
is required to be a national of China. Enterprise operated and financed ex- 
clusively by foreign nationals must abide by Chinese laws and regulations.' 


Five-Year Plan. A five-year plan, proposed by forty American engineers asso- 
ciated with the Foreign Economic Administration, contemplates the construc- 
tion immediately after the war of 953 industrial plants at an estimated cost of 
$1,000 million (U.S.), and the development of an internal transportation system 
which would cost another $1,000 million (U.S.). Although the details of the plan 
are not available, it is reported to cover mining, metallurgy, chemicals, food pro- 
cessing and manufacture, motive power, transportation, technical training, in- 
dustrial research and the establishment of technical libraries. It is also reported 
that the plan aims at increasing the output of steel to two million tons a year and 
at the establishment of a large-scale alcohol motor fuel industry.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Thirty-second Annual Report submitted to Congress by 
the United States Secretary of Labor contains a review of the work 
of the Labor Department for the year ending 30 June 1944, and 
suggestions for post-war developments in labour administration, 
industrial relations and activities of the labour movement.’ The 
Report is summarised below. 


Work of the Department. 


The Report gives the following summary of the principal work carried on by 
the Department during the year under review: 


The Department settled, without any work stoppage, more than 85 per 
cent. of the industrial disputes handled by its conciliators, as it has been doing 
for many years. Altogether, 16,545 disputes involving 6,180,472 workers 
were adjusted. 

It carried out emergency war programmes for the War Labor Board, the 
War Production Board and other Government agencies through research and 
inspection and report. 

It brought about restitution of more than $18,000,000 of wages illegally 
withheld to more than 500,000 workers. 

It continued to make outstanding safety counsel and advice available to 
war plants, and the record shows that three fourths of the plants so serviced 
reduced accidents markedly with a resultant saving in human resources and 
an increase in production. It also continued the programme to educate and 
train safety engineers in colleges and universities all over the country. 

It continued its supervision of the employment of women in the war in- 
dustries. The recommendations of the Department made available and prac- 
tical the large reservoir of women workers, which was so much needed in the 
war effort. Marked improvement in their working conditions gave great in- 
crease in production by women workers. 

It continued its administration of grants to the States for maternal and 
child health services, services for crippled children and child welfare services 
under the Social Security Act and the emergency maternity and infant-care 
programme for the wives and babies of American fighting men. 

It broadened its investigation of post-war work opportunities so as to 
have available useful and accurate information to meet the needs of demo- 
bilisation, reconversion, and the transition to peace. 

It co-operated in making plans for the successful meeting of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in Philadelphia, and its officials were leaders 





1 Communication from the China Office of the I.L.O. 

2 Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury (Chungking), 18 Mar. 1945. 

3 U.S. DePaRTMENT oF Lasor: Thirty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (Washington, D.C., 1945). 
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there in shaping a constructive programme for international labour standards. 
The aims and purposes of the I.L.O. as adopted by the general Conference 
express the full concurrence of the United States Department of Labor. 


Post-War Recommendations. 


As regards administration in the t-war period of Government labour 
functions, the Report proposes that “the various ministerial functions having to 
do with labour which are now exercised in a variety of agencies of the Govern- 
ment should be consolidated, harmonised, retained, or discarded as need may 
indicate within the United States Department of Labor after the war. Many of 
these are in the emergency agencies of Government serving special functions 
which will not be retained after the war.” The functions whose transfer to the 
Labor Department is recommended upon the necessary abolition of war agencies 
are the employment and apprenticeship and occupational training services of the 
War Manpower Commission, and the functions of the War Production Board 
relating to labour. In proposing such consolidation, however, the Report recom- 
mends that ‘‘the quasi-judicial and fact-finding function of the National Labor 
Relations Board should remain entirely independent and not reviewable by the 
Department of Labor or any of its officers”’. 

The Report refers to wartime Government controls on wages as having been 
necessary to avoid the danger of inflation, but remarks that ‘“‘human needs as 
distinct from cold economic standards are neglected’”’ in the application of such 
controls. The recommendation is therefore made that ‘future dealings with in- 
dustrial disputes, after the war, should be based upon an early return to negotia- 
tion of wages by free collective bargaining’. The time at which wage controls 
may be relaxed must be carefully studied by labour, employers and the Govern- 
ment. 

As regards the labour movement, the Report characterises its present situa- 
tion as presenting “perhaps the greatest opportunity for service that has ever 
been offered to any such group organisation”. The public law of recent years 
relating to trade unionism is so important to the labour movement itself that it 
has created public responsibilities which the labour movement must face. The 
public service it can render in ‘‘the next decade or two”’ will consist in representing 
all workers, whether members or not; in co-operating with industry to achieve 
maximum and stable levels of employment, and to improve working conditions; 
and in creating relationships within industry which oll savant strikes and lock- 
outs. “This means, of course, the establishment of a pattern of direct negotia- 
tions between employers and workers, honest exchange of pertinent information, 
assistance by Government conciliation where necessary, orderly intervention in 
the form of mediation, voluntary arbitration of disputed points and final recourse 
to fact-finding boards or panels with powers of recommendation but not of enforce- 
ment.’ More immediately, the Report suggests that the labour movement and 
the Labor Department, along with other elements in the community, should par- 
ticipate in the solution of the problems of housing, nutrition, adult education, and 
education and training for work. 

In commenting on social security developments, the Report recommends that 
legislation should be expanded in the next ten years to cover all workers and to 
provide higher benefit levels or longer duration of benefits under unemployment 
insurance and old-age insurance. Study should also be given to the question of 
providing “‘facilities’’, as distinct from cash benefits, for needy aged persons, de- 
pout — or blind children, sick and convalescent persons, ‘‘and even 

acilities for the temporarily unemployed in periods of transition or when moving 
around the country in search of a proper job”’. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A Lasour JUDICIARY FOR ARGENTINA 


In the federal capital of Argentina, individual labour disputes, 
based on acquired rights or arising out of claims for the acquisition 
of further rights, are to be handled by special tribunals or boards 
as provided by Decree No. 32,347/44 of 13 January 1945.' The 
new judiciary comprises twenty labour courts of first instance 
and a Labour Court of Appeal, a permanent Conciliation Board 
and ad hoc arbitration boards. 


The Conciliation Board. 


The Conciliation Board is composed of a chairman and vice-chairman, who 
must be advocates, and of a number of other members to be determined by the 
Department of Labour and Social Welfare. The task of the Conciliation Board 
is to endeavour to adjust any labour dispute by mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned. It is with a view to facilitating this conciliatory procedure that, in 
certain cases, the parties are required to appear in person at the proceedings 
before the Board. It is only when conciliation has failed that judicial proceedings 
may be started before the labour tribunals. 


The Labour Courts. 


The labour courts of first instance are composed of a single judge, whereas the 
Labeur Court of Appeal is composed of seven judges. In both cases the judges, 
who must be experts in labour matters, are appointed by the executive authorities 
in accordance with nominations proposed by the Department of Labour and 
Social Welfare and approved by the Senate. The labour courts deal with legal 
disputes concerning labour matters, and, when the amount involved exceeds one 
thousand pesos, appeals against judgments rendered by them may be lodged 
before the Labour Court of Appeal, which is also empowered to hear appeals 
against the decisions of the arbitration boards and other cases specified by law. 

The parties to a dispute before a labour court or the Labour Court of Appeal 
need not appear personally at the proceedings but may have recourse to a repre- 
sentative. The plaintiff has the hele of bringing the action before the labour 
court of the place where he works, or where the defendant has his domicile, or 
again where the contract of employment was concluded. In all cases the pro- 
cedure is simplified with a view to reducing the costs occasioned by the litigation. 


Arbitration Boards. 


Whenever a legal dispute arises out of a lowering of wages or of a change in 
the conditions of work, the matter may be referred to a special arbitration board 
instead of to the labour courts, provided the parties concerned agree to this pro- 
cedure. In each case the board will comprise the chairman and vice-chairman of 
the permanent Conciliation Board, together with a workers’ representative and 
an employers’ representative chosen by the respective litigants. One of the con- 
ditions to be fulfilled by these representatives is that they belong to the same cate- 
gory of employer or worker as the party they are chosen to represent on the 
Board. As already mentioned, the decision of the arbitration board is subject to 
review by the Labour Court of Appeal. 


Labour Prosecutor's Department. 


The due enforcement of the laws, decrees and regulations which come within 
the purview of the labour courts are under the special supervision of a Public 
Prosecutor's Department created specially for that purpose. This Department 
is under the direction of a General Labour Prosecutor and is also entrusted with 
safeguarding the rights of minors, mentally deficient and absent persons. 





1 Boletin Oficial, No. 15093, 13 Jam. 1945. A later Decree No. 3,750/45 prescribes that the new 
labour courts shall begin to function on 1 July 1945 (Idem, No. 15128, 26 Feb. 1945). 
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LIMITATIONS TO THE RIGHT TO STRIKE IN ARGENTINA 


Chapter V of a Decree of 29 January 1945, concerning offences 
which endanger national security, placed limitations on the right 
to strike and laid down fines and prison sentences to be imposed 
on persons hindering industrial production. 


A penalty ranging from two months to three years in prison, was decreed for 
persons committing any act, not provided for in the Penal Code, with the object 
of hindering or decreasing the output of industrial production or wasting or de- 
stroying raw materials or machinery. 

When such acts are performed in establishments or warehouses devoted to 
the national defence, the offender may be imprisoned for from one to five years; 
if, however, the damage is caused solely through carelessness, negligence, or lack 
of skill, the penalty will be a fine of 500 to 5,000 pesos or disqualifications lasting 
five years. 

Sentences of from two months to three years in prison are provided for those 
who cause work to be stopped or suspended for reasons unconnected with the 
work itself, or who provoke economic, social, or political controversy for obstruc- 
tionist purposes. 

Persons who in any way promote strikes of salaried employees or workers in 
national, provincial or municipal undertakings or in semi-official or private under- 
takings that are engaged on Government work, will be punished by imprisonment 
for from six months to three years; and persons who for any reason endeavour to 
keep a strike going in private undertakings after it has been declared illegal by 
the competent authority, will be sentenced to imprisonment for from one month 


to two years. 
If these offences are committed in time of war or when there is imminent 


danger of war, the above-mentioned penalties will be doubled in each case.! 


British Joint PRoDUCTION MACHINERY 


Notes are given below on some recent developments in joint 
production machinery in Great Britain. The establishment of joint 
progress committees in the building industry in connection with 
the repair of war damage in London is one feature of interest. 
Mention is also made of a new agreement regarding workers’ re- 
presentation on the joint production committees in the engineering 
industry, and of the activities of the workers’ side of joint produc- 
tion committees in submitting appeals to the Ministry of Produc- 
tion Regional Boards. 


Joint PROGRESS COMMITTEES 


It is reported that the British Government has expressed its 
approval of the setting-up of joint progress committees in connec- 
tion with London’s war damage repair work, and has asked local 
authorities to give their fullest support to the proposal. The urgent 
need to set up machinery which will secure the maximum co-opera- 
tion from both sides of the industry, if people’s homes are to be 
repaired quickly, has been recognised by the Government. Hitherto 
there had been joint site committees? at Royal Ordnance factories, 
airfields, hospitals, etc., but this approval of joint progress 
committees in London nevertheless marks a new stage in the organi- 
sation of labour-management relations in the building trades.’ 


1 Boletin Oficial de la Reptiblica Argentina, No. 15106, 29 Jan. 1945, p 
2 Cf. IL.L.O.: Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), Bie "43, British Joint Pro- 


duction Machinery (Montreal, 1944). 
* New Builders Leader, Feb. 1945. 
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Composition of Joint Progress Committees. 


According to the plan agreed upon by the trade unions and employers in the 
industry, there would be a joint progress committee for each London borough, 
and each committee would consist of equal numbers of employers and operatives 
(from four to eight on each side according to the size of the borough) nominated 
respectively by the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives and the 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. Representation on the em- 
word side would not be restricted to members of the National Federation of 

uilding Trades Employers if, in any particular area, there are builders of suitable 
position and influence engaged on the work who are not attached to that Federa- 
tion. Official representatives of the local authority, the Ministry of Works and 
the Ministry of Labour would be co-opted as members without power to vote, 
and the local organiser of the Works and Building Emergency Organisation 
would also be entitled to attend meetings. 

The representatives of employers would include at least one provincial 
builder (where provincial firms are participating) and one London builder from 
outside the borough concerned who will . appointed by the London Master 
Builders’ Association and be responsible for direct contact with that Association 
a thus with the N.F.B.T.E. The remaining representatives will be from local 

rms. 
Parallel arrangements will be made on the operatives’ side, the appointments 
being made through the N.F.B.T.O.; one of the operatives’ representatives will 
be responsible for maintaining direct contact with the regional and national 
headquarters of the NF.B.T.O. 

A trade union site officer, appointed to the progress committee by the 
N.F.B.T.O., will be responsible to that Federation and the appropriate regional 
joint machinery. Such an officer can be the N.F.B.T.O. representative on the 
a pe committee of each borough within his ambit. The appointment of the 
trade union site officer to membership on the progress committee has a dual 
use, since he will be in a position to facilitate the removal of possible causes of 
labour difficulties and complaints (including welfare matters) in any given 
borough through his membership of the progress committee. 


Functions of the Joint Progress Committee. 


The functions of a progress committee would be to advise the local authority 
and the Ministry representatives on such factors affecting progress of repair work 
in the borough as are of a general character (e.g., need for ordering materials 
ahead, need for better balancing of labour oma as distinct from the interven- 
tions in the domestic organising arrangements of individual firms. Insofar as 
industrial matters are concerned, any advice given must not be in conflict with, 
or in extension of, the joint industrial agreements and any doubtful cases must 
be referred to the appropriate joint industrial machinery. 


Officers and Procedure. 


The chairman and vice-chairman of the progress committee would be 
appointed from among the industrial representatives thereon.’ 


Joint PropuctTion CoMMITTEES 


In Great Britain an agreement has been reached between the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation and the 
unions comprising the National Engineering Joint Trades Move- 
ment, concerning the periodical election of workers’ representatives 
on joint production consultative and advisory committees.? Joint 
production committees are known to exist in 4,580 firms covered 
by this agreement, which employ between them 2,729,632 work- 
people. Particulars are also given below of certain appeals made by 
the joint production committees. 





1 LRD Fact Service, 2 Feb. 1945. 
? For recent information on joint production committees, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 775; also British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit. 
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The New Agreement. 


The clauses of the Agreement cover the following points: 


(1) The Agreement is supplemental to a previous one dated 18 March 1942 
relating to the Constitution of Joint Production Consultative and Advisory Com- 
mittees (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Principal Agreement’’).! 

(2) One half of the number of workers’ representatives retire on 31 December 
1944. 

(3) The remaining half of the number of workers’ representatives retire on 
30 June 1945. 

(4) Those workers’ representatives whose term of office, or whose renewed 
term of office, began on 1 January 1945 retire on 30 June 1946. 

(5) Thereafter that half of the number of workers’ representatives which has 
been in office for the greater length of time retires on each successive 30 June. 

(6) The vacancies caused by retirements under the provisions of this Agree- 
ment shall be filled in accordance with the machinery for election provided by 
Clause VI of the Principal Agreement.? 


Further, an amendment has been made in the Principal Agreement on the 
subject of eligibility for membership of the joint production consultative and 
advisory committees*, which provides that “those adult organised workers with 
not less than five years’ continuous service in the industry shall be eligible for 
election after not less than one year’s continuous service at the factory concerned”’. 


Appeals to Ministry of Production Regional Boards. 


Seventy complaints or appeals were brought before the Ministry of Production 
Regional Boards in 1944 by the joint production committees, by the workers’ 
side of joint production committees and by trade union representatives. 

The subjects covered may be grouped roughly under the five categories of: 
production planning or organisation (e.g., criticism of production methods or of 
management, production delays, need al improvement in efficiency, reduction 
in contracts and delays in renewal or receipt of additional contracts, and pro- 
gramme changes); problems affecting use of factory premises or capacity (e.g., 
unnecessary continuation of factory, closure of branch factory, inadequate or 
unused capacity, additional premises, application for licence); problems outside 
the direct control of either the employer or workers concerned (e.g., relaxation of 
Home Guard and Fire Guard duties, delivery of supplies, transport facilities, 
reorganisation scheme, faulty metal); problems affecting labour supply or working 
conditions and related functions (e.g., labour demands, redundant labour, 
labour shortage, reinstatement of employee, payment to out-workers, bonus dis- 
pute, call-up of key men, billeting of labour, coupons, assistance in obtaining 
alarm clocks, use of canteen, ventilation, blackout); and, finally, questions directly 
concerned with the agreement regarding production committees (¢.g., differ- 
ence of opinion in interpretation of national agreement, eligibility of items on 
agenda of committees, and management'’s refusal to call meetings of committees).* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN CHILE 


A number of recent Decrees have amended or put into effect 
the provisions of the Labour Code of 13 May 19315, concerning in- 
dustrial organisations and collective disputes, and those of the 
Decree of 2 October 1942° concerning the Superior Labour Council. 
These are summarised below. 





1 For text see British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., Appendix III. 

2 “Representatives of the workers shall be elected by ballot conducted jointly by the manage- 
ment and the union representatives in the shops, and shall cover, as far as possible, the various 
shops, departments, or sections of the factory."’ British Joint Production Machinery, op. cit., p. 224. 

8 The original clause provided that “‘all adult organised workers with not less than two years’ 
continuous service at the factory concerned shall be eligible for election. In the case of establish- 
ments which have been in operation for less than two years, the service qualification may be re- 
duced accordingly.”’ Idem, p. 225. 

4 Information supplied by the Ministry of Production, London. 

5 Legislative Series, 1931, Chile 1. 

6 Idem, 1942, Chile 2. 
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Industrial Organisations. 


The new provisions concerning industrial organisations are contained in 
Decree No. 734 of 11 October 1944. 

The right of association in trade unions, which are classified as occupational 
unions or works unions, is granted to all persons, male or female, over 18 years of 
age who are engaged in work which is not illegal. Occupational unions are formed 
by persons engaged in the same occupation, industry or employment or in similar 
or connected occupations, industries or employments; works unions are formed 
by persons working in a single undertaking or factory, provided that more than 
25 workers are employed and that at least 55 per cent. of the staff agree to the 
establishment of the union. 

Before a union can exercise rights or incur obligations it must obtain recogni- 
tion as a body corporate by Presidential Decree. Application for recognition 
must be made through the Labour Inspectorate, the Director-General of Labour, 
and the Ministry of Justice. The application must be accompanied by copies of 
the act of constitution and manana the rules, a certificate that the person 
making the application is recognised as its representative, the text of the rules, 
the names of the members of the provisional executive, and evidence that the 
undertaking has been informed of the creation of the union. 

Unions are administered by the executive, which consists of five members 
appointed annually by secret ballot at a general meeting of the union. Unions 
may form federations or confederations for purposes of study, education, assis- 
tance, provident activities, the establishment of co-operative societies, and the 
general defence of their interests. Federations or confederations must obtain 
recognition as bodies corporate in the same way as the unions. 

Unions may be dissolved on their own initiative with the approval of the 
authorities which granted recognition, or by those authorities or by legislative 
action, even against the will of the members, if the union is considered to be con- 
trary to public order or to the legislation or contra bonos mores, or if it does not 
carry out the tasks for which it was organised or does not comply with the orders 
of the Director-General of Labour. Unions are subject to supervision by the 
labour authorities; they must obtain evidence of legal recognition in the form of 
registration in the national register kept by the labour inspectorate. 

Trade union property belongs to the union; it does not belong either in part 
or in whole to the members of the union or to the undertaking in which they work. 
This property consists of the contributions which the general meeting imposes 
on members in accordance with the rules; voluntary contributions made by the 
undertaking, by members, by third parties or by legacy; income from a share in 
the profits of the undertaking; interest on the invested funds of the union; fines im- 
posed on members; and all movable property, stocks, securities, and bank deposits. 

Legally constituted works unions are entitled to receive not less than 10 per 
cent. of the net annual profits of the undertakings to which they belong, pro- 
vided that this amount does not exceed 6 per cent. of the wages paid during the 
year to the workers who are members of the union. Fifty per cent. of this share of 
the profits is paid directly by the undertaking in the same way as wages, in pro- 
portion toeach worker’s wages and the number of days worked; payment is made 
only to those workers who have worked for not less than 70 per cent. of the 
working days or the days actually worked during the period for which the profits 
were earned. The remaining 50 per cent. of the workers’ share in profits must be 
paid to the union to be used for its social purposes.* 


Collective Disputes. 


Decree No. 839 of 30 November 1944 approved the regulations to give effect 
to the provisions of the Labour Code concerning collective disputes. It specifies 
the procedure to be followed when such a dispute arises between employers and 
their workers or employees and threatens to lead to a strike or lockout. 

A collective dispute arises when workers or salaried employees agree by a 
majority vote at a meeting attended by not less than two thirds of their number 
to submit to the employer economic or social demands affecting the whole staff 
of the undertaking or a section of the staff. When such demands are made they 
must be submitted to the undertaking and to the Permanent Conciliation Board 
within 48 hours of the time of the meeting. This action must be taken by a dele- 
gation of five members, with copies of the statement of demands and of the 
minutes of the meeting. 

1 Diario Oftcial, Vol. LX VII, No. 20,006, 14 Nov. 1944, pp. 5-11. 
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If direct negotiations between the workers’ delegation and the employers 
roduces a settlement, the dispute is considered to be at an end and certain legal 
ormalities have to be carried out to validate the agreement. If, on the other 
hand, direct negotiations break down, the parties are obliged to submit the ques- 
tion to the appropriate permanent conciliation board; strikes or lockouts are 
unlawful until every effort at conciliation has been exhausted. The board con- 
siders the demands and classifies them in two groups: those concerning the proper 
application of legislation or regulations, and those containing economic demands 
which must be settled by the will of the parties. The Labour Inspectorate is 
required to ensure that satisfaction is given to demands of the first type; those 
of the second type are considered by the board, which makes proposals for a 
settlement of the dispute. If the parties reach an agreement it will be drawn up in 
due form and will be considered as putting an end to the dispute. 

If the conciliation procedure finally breaks down in whole or in part and no 
further action is taken by the parties, the conciliation board will pro an 
arbitration award, which is purely voluntary in character. If this award is also 
refused by the parties they may then declare a strike or lockout, but this must be 
done within 20 days after the termination of the conciliation procedure; if their 
right to strike or declare a lockout is not exercised within this period, the dispute 
is deemed to be terminated.! 


The Superior Labour Council. 


The working of the Superior Labour Council is dealt with in Decree No. 860 
of 6 December 1944, which supplements the Decree No. 18-, 880 of 2 October 1942.? 

The fundamental task of the Council is to advise the Ministry of Labour on 
economic and social problems and to act as a permanent link between the State 
and those engaged in production. It carries out this task by means of studies 
made by its various committees and by means of reports and resolutions adopted 
at plenary sessions of the Council. 

The new Decree prescribes that the term of office of the émployers’ and 
workers’ representatives on the Council may be terminated by expiry, by resigna- 
tion, by dismissal on the order of the President of the Republic, or by the failure 
of any member without due cause to attend five consecutive meetings of the 
Council or any of its committees. 

In accordance with the fundamental purpose of the tripartite system in any 
organisation, which is that each of the groups should reflect the joint views of all 
its component parts, it is essential that the representatives of management and 
labour on the Council should genuinely represent their constituents. The Decree 
of 2 October 1942 laid down that there should be three representatives each of 
salaried employees and wage earners, appointed from a list of five names sub- 
mitted by the workers’ organisations concerned. The new Decree is intended to 
ensure that they shall be fully representative, and it therefore provides that each 
of the proposed candidates shall be deemed to have received the following number 
of votes according to the number of members of the union who support him: up 
to 100 members: 1 vote; up to 300 members: 2 votes; up to 500 members: 3 votes; 
up to 700 members: 4 votes; up to 1,000 members: 5 votes; over 1,000 members: 
6 votes. When the three representatives have been appointed, the remaining two 
candidates are considered as substitutes and may replace the titular members 
with their full rights when the latter are unable to carry out their duties. 

The Minister of Labour is ex officio chairman of the Council. The office of 
vice-chairman is held by one of the members representing the State or one of the 
judges, or one of the representatives of the salaried employees’ provident fund or 
the compulsory insurance fund.*? Unless the Minister of Labour specially wishes 
to exercise his right as chairman, this duty is normally undertaken by the vice- 
chairman, who holds office for a year and may be re-elected. The Council holds 
ordinary and extraordinary meetings, the former taking place at least once a 
month. Extraordinary meetings may be called on the initiative of the chairman 
or vice-chairman on the request of five or more members, or by decision of the 
Council as a whole.‘ 


Works COMMITTEES IN FRANCE 


Formal legal sanction was given to the establishment of works 
committees in French industrial and commercial undertakings by 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. LX VIII, No. 20,054, 12 Jan. 1945, pp. 3-9. 
2 oy “<a Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 75. 
3 fa 
+ p. 76. 
* Diario Oficial, Vol. LX VIII, No. 20,054, 12 Jan. 1945, pp. 9-12. 
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an Ordinance of 22 February 1945. By an Order of 23 February 
1945, the Minister of Labour and Social Security set up a Superior 
Commission for Works Committees to assist in the application of 
the Ordinance and to make available advice and information to 
the individual committees.' 


ORDINANCE ESTABLISHING WorKS COMMITTEES 


The preamble to the Ordinance of 22 February 1945, which had 
been previously submitted in draft to the Consultative Assembly 
and to the workers’ and employers’ organisations, emphasises that 
the purpose of works committees is to ensure the closest possible 
co-operation within each undertaking of the various factors con- 
cerned with production, t.e., management, technical staff and 
workers. The favourable circumstances brought about by the 
participation of workers in the resistance movement has facilitated 
the introduction of a reform which has for long been on the pro- 
gramme of the various trade union organisations. 


The preamble states: ‘‘The great popular movement which liberated France 
from the enemy was not only a movement of national liberation: it was also a 
movement of social liberation.’’ The proposals for economic and social recon- 
struction, drawn up by the underground or prepared by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, have all recognised tke necessity of associating workers in the planning of 
the national economy and in the management of undertakings. 

The Government took the initiative in nationalised ieadertabions by calling 
upon the various categories of the staff to participate either in the boards of 
directors or in advisory bodies. 

In private undertakings, production committees or management committees 
developed spontaneously in many factories in order to restore war production 
and increase output. 

The preamble further points out that experience in Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada, in the course of the past four years, has shown that the parti- 
cipation of the staff in committees of this sort can have most satisfactory results. 
Taking these facts into consideration the preamble concludes: ‘‘The Government 
considers that the time has come to give legal status to these bodies and to pro- 
vide for their establishment in undertakings generally. The establishment of 
works committees is an important social and economic reform which marks the 
new direction that the Provisional Government of the French Republic intends 
to follow; and it should be considered a sign of that complete union of all the 
elements of production which will restore to France her prosperity and greatness.” 

The principal provisions of the Ordinance are summarised below. 


Scope. 


The Ordinance applies in principle only to continental France. Its provisions 
may, however, be extended to Algeria by decrees applying to one or more occu- 
pations. These decrees may also provide special methods of application. 

Works committees are to be established in all industrial and commercial 
undertakings employing regularly, in one or more premises, at least 100 
se ae Orders issued by the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Industrial 

roduction, or other ministers concerned, can make the compulsory establish- 
ment of works committees applicable to: (1) undertakings employing less than 
100 workers; and (2) public law offices, the liberal professions, com- 
panies other than industrial or commercial companies, and associations irre- 
spective of their nature. Decrees will determine which public services of an in- 
dustrial or commercial nature (including services operated directly by the Govern- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, p. 75, and No. 5, May 1945, p. 632. 
See also above, ‘“‘Economic and Social Policy in France”, by C. Berre.ugim, pp. 722-740, for rela- 
tion of works committees to new French social and economic legislation. It should be noted that 
in both the January and May numbers of the Review works committees are referred to as works 
councils. It is proposed in future to translate “comités d’entreprises” as ‘‘works committees’’, as 
this term corresponds more accurately to their legal title, composition and functions. 
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ment, even in the form of a monopoly) should be required to establish works 
committees and, if necessary, any special methods a the composition and 
operation of the committees. 

The conditions under which home workers, as part of the staff of the under- 
taking, should be included under the Ordinance, will be determined by Order. 


Functions of Works Committees. 


Works committees have both social and economic functions. 

In the social field, the first function of works committees is to co-operate with 
the management in improving the working and living conditions of the staff and 
the regulations affecting such conditions, excluding, however, questions con- 
cerning wages. The second social function of works committees is to assume or 
supervise the management of all social welfare institutions established in the 
undertaking for the benefit of workers or their families, or to participate in the 
management of these institutions, irrespective of their method of financing, in 
accordance with conditions which will be determined by decree. Each such 
decree will lay down the conditions under which the powers of works committees 
may be delegated to agencies established by the committees and under their 
supervision, and will make regulations regarding the granting and scope of the 
corporate status of works committees and of the agencies set up by them. The 
decree will also determine the conditions for financing social welfare institutions. 

Works committees, being essentially organs of collaboration, will not be re- 
sponsible for presenting to the managements of undertakings either individual or 
collective demands of the workers. This function is reserved for the workers’ 
delegations established in 1938, and maintained provisionally; the status of these 
will be determined shortly by decree. 

In the economic field, works committees will have advisory functions in 


the three following respects: 


(a) Each works committee will study suggestions made by the staff for in- 
creasing production or improving the output of the undertaking, and propose the 
application of suggestions which seem worthy of consideration. The committee 
may make proposals concerning the general organisation of the undertaking. 

(d) Each committee may propose rewards which it believes to have been 
merited by workers whose initiative or suggestions have been particularly useful 
to the undertaking. 

(c) Each works committee must be informed of questions concerning the 
organisation, the management and the general operation of the undertaking. The 
management must present at least once a year a general report on the situation 
and activities of the undertaking, as well as outlining plans for the following 


period 


In the case of joint stock companies, or any companies employing regularly 
more than 500 workers, the works committees must also be informed concerning 
the profits of the company and may make suggestions in regard to their use. 

In the case of limited liability companies, the management must Communicate 
to the committees, before reporting to the shareholders, the profit and loss account, 
the annual balance sheet, the report of the auditors, and all other documents to 
be submitted to the general meeting of the shareholders. 

One of the auditors must be chosen by the general meeting of the share- 
holders on the basis of a list drawn up by the works committee and including 
three names of auditors approved by the Ccurts of Appeal and serving as char- 
tered accountants. 

A works committee may either convoke the auditors to the meeting 
at which it examines the various reports mentioned above, or it may ask the 
auditor whose appointment it has proposed to give his assistance. Explanations 
must be given to the committee on the various } eed of the financial document 
as well as on the general financial situation of the undertaking. The committee 
may make any observations which it considers useful and these observations must 
be submitted to the general meeting of the shareholders along with the report of 
the board of directors. 

The members of a works committee must respect the confidential nature of all 
information which they receive in the exercise of their functions. 

The provisions of the Ordinance make it clear that in the economic field works 
committees have only consultative functions. As is stated in the preamble, it 
was deemed indispensable to leave to the management, which is responsible to 
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the country for the conduct of an undertaking, the necessary authority to fulfil 
its responsibility. However, while the authority of the management is thus 
maintained intact, the staff, through its representatives, will be closely associated 
with the operation of the undertaking. 


Composition of Works Committees. 


A works committee is to be composed of the manager or his representative, 
and a delegation of the staff composed as follows: in the case of an undertaking 
employing from 100 to 500 persons, 5 titular delegates and 3 substitutes; from 
501 to 1,000 persons, 6 titular delegates and 4 substitutes; from 1,001 to 2,000 
persons, 7 titular delegates and 5 substitutes; above 2,000 persons, 8 titular 
delegates and 5 substitutes. 

In the case of undertakings employing less than 100 persons, the orders ex- 
tending the application of the Ordinance will determine the number of delegates. 

Provision is made for the methods of electing representatives of the staff, on 
the one hand by the manual workers and salaried employees and on the other 
hand by the engineers, chiefs of services, foremen and assimilated categories, 
from lists drawn up by the trade unions which are most representative of each 
category. 

The distribution of places on the committee among the various categories and 
the dividing up of the staff into electoral colleges is to be carried out through 
agreement between the management of the undertaking and the trade unions 
concerned. If agreement cannot be arrived at, the divisional labour inspector 
will make the distribution of seats. In undertakings employing more than 500 
persons, the engineers and chiefs of services must be represented by at least one 
titular delegate chosen by them. 

All persons employed, of both sexes, of French nationality and over 18 years 
of age, who have worked at least 12 months in the undertaking and have not 
been convicted with loss of civil rights, have the right to vote. Any employed 
persons who have been sentenced for conduct unworthy of their country lose the 
right to vote. With the exception of close relatives of the head of the management 
of the undertaking, any persons entitled to vote are eligible for election, provided 
that they are over 25 years of age, can read and write, and have worked in the 
undertaking for at least 24 months; however, during the first three years of the 
application of the Ordinance, the requirement of 24 months is reduced to 12 
months. No persons employed may be named as candidates who have been 
stripped of their trade union functions by the application of the Ordinance con- 
cerning the re-establishment of freedom of association.' 

The competent labour inspector may authorise exceptions to the requirements 
concerning length of service in the undertaking, particularly in cases where strict 
application would reduce the number of workers fulfilling the conditions to less 
than one quarter of those employed in the undertaking. 

Each election is to be carried out by sealed, secret ballot. Separate votes are 
taken for titular members and substitute members. Votes may be cast for candi- 
dates belonging to different lists up to the number of delegates to be elected. 

On the first ballot candidates are elected by an absolute majority. On the 
second ballot candidates are elected by a relative majority, subject to the condi- 
tion that the number of votes cast, not including null or void voting papers, is at 
least equal to one half the number of voters, and that the trade unions have the 
right to present a new list of candidates. 

If the number voting is less than one half the registered list of voters, there 
must be a third ballot within 15 days, and in this case the electors may vote for 
candidates other than those submitted by the trade unions. The candidates 
having the largest number of votes will be elected. 

Any dispute concerning electoral rights or the regularity of elections must be 
referred.to a Justice of the Peace for immediate decision. An appeal from the 
decision of a Justice of the Peace may be taken to the supreme Court of Appeal; 
the appeal will be dealt with by the Social Affairs Chamber of the Court, and its 
decision is final. 

The members of works committees are to be elected for a three-year period 
and may be re-elected. However, during the first three years of the application of © 
the Ordinance members shall be elected for one year only. 

Membership of works committees ceases with death, resignation, cancellation 
of the work contract, or as a result of a sentence involving the loss of the rights 


1 Cf. Internationcl Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 638. 
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of eligibility to membership. A titular member whose membership ceases is to be 
replaced by a substitute member of the same category who becomes the titular 
member until the completion of the term of office of the former member. 

Trade unions concerned are to draw up lists of candidates for membership on 
works Committees within one month of the coming into force of the Ordinance, and 
elections are to be held within two months from the same date. When the estab- 
lishment of a works committee is compulsory in virtue of an Order, the time table 
mentioned above starts from the coming into force of the Order. 

The managements of undertakings must provide that the titular members of 
works committees, and if necessary the substitute members, have the necessary 
time to carry out their duties. The period prescribed, except under exceptional 
circumstances, is not to be more than 15 hours per month and will be paid as 


working time. 


Method of Operation of Works Committees. 


Each works committee is to be presided over by the manager or his repre- 
sentative. A secretary is to be appointed by the committee from among its 
titular members. 

Each committee is to meet at least monthly, when convened by the manager 
or his representative. A second meeting may be called at the request of the 
majority of the members. 

The agenda is to be drawn up by the management of the undertaking and the 
secretary and distributed to the members at least three days before the meeting. 
Whenever a committee meets at the request of the majority of the members, the 
items attached to the request for the meeting must appear on the agenda of the 
sitting. 

Resolutions are adopted by a majority of votes, except that, in regard to social 
welfare institutions, different provisions may be made in the decrees concerning 
the social functions of works committees. 

Minutes are drawn up by the secretary and communicated to the manage- 
ment and the members of the committee. The management must inform the 
committee at the meeting following the communication of the minutes of the 
decisions taken on the suggestions made and of the reasons for these decisions. 
Such statements are to be incorporated in the minutes. 

If the suggestions of a works committee regarding any question falling within 
the sphere of the agencies known as “organising committees” (set up by industry 
or occupation), or the agencies which may have replaced them, have been re- 
submitted after a period of at least three months and are rejected by the manage- 
ment, the committee may decide to bring these suggestions before the Inspector- 
General of Industrial Production. The latter may, if he believes it useful, submit 
them - the competent agency, which must in turn consult its joint advisory 
council. 

A works committee may decide that certain of its deliberations should be 
transmitted to the departmental director of labour and manpower. The labour 
inspectors and the manpower controllers may at any time request to see the deli- 
berations of a works committee. 

The management must make available to the committee a suitable place of 
meeting, facilities and, if necessary, any staff required for the meetings and for 
the secretariat. 

In undertakings consisting of separate plants, plant committees, the com- 
position and procedure of which are to be the same as those of works committees, 
are to be set up. The plant committees are to have the same functions as works 
committees, subject to any limitation of the powers of the heads of these plants. 

The central committee of the undertaking will be composed of delegates 
elected from the plant committees on the basis of one or two delegates and an 
equal number of substitutes from each plant, provided that the total number of 
titular members does not exceed twelve. 

The distribution of places among the different plants and different cate- 
gories will be determined by agreement between the management and the trade 
unions concerned. Where agreement cannot be reached the divisional inspector 
of labour in the district in which the head offices of the undertaking are located 
will decide the distribution. 

The central committee is to meet at least once every six months, at the head 
offices of the undertaking, by convocation of the management of the under- 


taking. 
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Guarantees and Sanctions. 


An employer who proposes to discharge any titular or substitute member of 
a works committee must submit the proposal for the approval of the committee. 
In case of disagreement, the discharge can only take place in accordance with the 
decision of the labour inspector who is responsible for inspecting the establish- 
ment. However, in case of serious misconduct the management may suspend the 
member immediately while waiting for a final decision. 

The intentional placing of any obstacle in the way of the free appointment of 
the members of a works committee, or of the regular operation of a legally estab- 
lished works committee, is to be punishable by a fine of from 500 to 5,000 francs 
and to imprisonment of from 6 days to a year, or to one of these two penalties. 
In case of a second offence in the course of a year, there wil] automatically be 
imprisonment. Offences may be certified either by the inspector of labour or by 
the police. 

The Ordinance does not replace any provisions concerning the operation and 
powers of works committees which result from collective agreements either 
reached or renewed after its promulgation.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SUPERIOR COMMISSION FOR WORKS COMMITTEES 


By an Order of 23 February 1945, a Superior Commission for 
Works Committees was established in the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security in order to ensure the application of the Ordinance 
of 22 February, to assist in overcoming any difficulties that might 
be raised by the Ordinance, and generally to study all measures 
which might be useful for the satisfactory operation of works com- 
mittees. 


The Commission is presided over by the Minister of Labour and Social 
Security, and consists of a Councillor of State as vice-president, two representa- 
tives of the Provisional Consultative Assembly, the Director-General of Social 
Insurance, the Director of Industrial Relations and Social Questions, an inspector- 
general of labour, a representative of the Minister of National Economy, three 
representatives of the Minister of Industrial Production, six representatives of 
employers named by the Minister of Labour and Social Security, and six repre- 
sentatives of workers also named by the Minister of Labour and Social Security, 
four on the nomination of the General Confederation of Labour and two on that 
of the French Confederation of Christian Workers. 

Representatives of other ministers will be asked to participate in the Com- 
mission; they will have the right to speak whenever the Commission deals with 
questions concerning their respective departments. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BRITISH INDIA DURING 1943 


Information concerning industrial disputes in British India in 
1943, based on a communiqué issued recently by the Department 
of Labour, Government of India, indicates that during 1943 there 
were 716 industrial disputes (including five in progress at the close 
of the year) involving 525,088 workers, and entailing a loss of 
2,342,287 man-days. Out of the total, 13 stoppages involved be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 workers and three more than 10,000. 


Classified by industries, the number of disputes, workers involved and man- 
days lost were as follows: textile industries (cotton, silk and woollen mills): 224, 
275,256 and 1,344,150; engineering workshops: 104, 32,092 and 195,914; jute 
mills: 38, 96,980 and 332,301; railways (including railway workshops): 10, 20,378 
and 33,608; mines: 8, 3,186 and 35,736; and other industries: 332, 97,196 and 
400,578. Textile mills (cotton, silk, woollen and jute) accounted for 37 per cent. 
: Ra magenere, 71 per cent. of the workers involved and 72 per cent. of the man- 

ays lost. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 23 Feb. 1945, p. 954 
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Of the disputes, 397 or 55 per cent. were related to wages or bonus, 53 to the 
problems of personnel, 14 to leave and hours of work and rest, and 252 to various 
other grievances. The workers were wholly successful in 138 disputes, partially 
successful in 210 and unsuccessful in 314, while in 49 cases the results were inde- 


finite. 











MEXICAN LABOUR-M ANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


On 7 April 1945, an Agreement was reached in the City of 
Mexico between representatives of the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, on the one hand, and representatives of the Chambers 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Processing Industries, on 
the other, by which they agreed to work together to promote the 
industrialisation of the Republic of Mexico. 









The Agreement was signed by 68 outstanding leaders of Mexican industry 
and of the workers. The news was made public at a joint banquet by Mr. Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, President of the Confederation of Latin American Workers, 
and Mr. José Domingo Lavin, President of the Chamber of Processing Industries. 

The text of the Agreement is as follows: 


We, the manufacturers and workers of Mexico, have agreed at this mo- 
mentous hour in the history of humanity and of our country to work together 
to secure the full economic autonomy of our country, its economic develop- 
ment, and the raising of the cuettntel ond cultural standards of living of the 
great masses of our people. For the attainment of these high purposes we 
wish to continue during the peace the patriotic alliance under the policy of 
national unity supported by President Manuel Avila Camacho which was 
established and maintained during the war for the protection of our national 
independence and sovereignty. 

We, the workers and manufacturers of Mexico, hope through our united 
efforts to modernise Mexico and make it a country which for prosperity and 
culture may be compared with the most advanced countries of the world. 
We wish to banish forever from our land, poverty, unhealthy living conditions 
and ignorance through policies that will lead to ever greater development of 
our vast national resources, the continual increase of productive capacity, 
national income, supply of goods and services, purchasing power, means of 
transport, communications and public works, and the constant improvement 
of our health and educational institutions. 

We shall not try to base our new national economy on the selfish and mis- 
leading doctrine of self-sufficiency. On the contrary, we are fully conscious 
of the close economic interdependence which exists in the world today, and 
we recognise the need for and the advantages of securing the financial and 
technical co-operation of the highly industrialised countries of the American 
continent, such as the United States and Canada, as long as this co-operation 
is beneficial to the people of our country as well as the people of theirs, and as 
long as continental co-operation remains an integral part of an international 
economic programme which takes into account the needs and interests of the 
other peoples of the world. 

Finally, we make this Agreement without giving up the particular points 
of view of the two social classes which we represent, without renouncing the 
protection of our special legitimate interests, and without yielding any of the 
rights which are assured to us by the laws in force in our country. In short, 
we manufacturers and workers of Mexico have joined together for the high 
purposes expressed above, and in virtue of this Agreement we shall initiate 
discussions and together draw up a national economic programme which we 
shall submit to the Government of the Republic and the Mexican people as a 
patriotic solution of the problems created by the war and the no less acute 
problems which the advent of peace will place before us.? 


This Agreement, the first of its kind in Latin America, is one of the first steps 
to be taken towards the implementation of the programme for the post-war in- 

















































‘ Communiaué issued by the Department of Labour, Government of India, 11 Nov. 1944. _ 
2See El Popular, 9 Apr. 1945, Mexico, D. F.; “Significacién del pacto obrero-industrial 
Manifiesto del Comité Nacional de la C.T.M.", in idem, 28 Apr. 1945. 
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dustrialisation of Latin America drawn up by the Second General Congress of 
the Confederation of Latin American Workers, held in the city of Cali, Colombia, 
in December 1944.! 


UniTrep STaTES MANAGEMENT-LABOUR CODE? 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor and the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have ratified 
the New Charter for Labor and Management. The Charter was 
signed by representatives of the three organisations in Washington, 
D.C., on 28 March 1945.8 
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ABOLITION OF THE WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT BoaRD oF AUSTRALIA 


New regulations, issued on 11 October 1944 under the Women’s 
Employment Act, transferred the functions of the Women’s Em- 
ployment Board to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, thus putting an end to the conflict of jurisdiction and 
practice between the two institutions.‘ 


Decisions of the Women’s Employment Board were maintained, and the 

eo. which were laid down in the schedule (as amended) of the Women's 

mployment Act regarding the conditions of employment of women replacing 
men on their jobs, were kept unchanged.§ 


EVALUATION OF TRADE TRAINING IN THE CANADIAN ARMED 
ForcES 


A Royal Commission was recently set up in Canada to in- 
vestigate and report on possible arrangements with the Provinces, 
employers and trade unions to make full use of trade training 
received by members of the Armed Forces. 


The terms of reference of the Commission, as set forth in the Order in Council, 
are as follows: 


to examine into the problems involved and nego measures which 
may be taken to enable members of the Armed Forces to obtain appropriate 
credit in re-entering civilian occupations upon discharge, for trades, ste tre 
or other educational training or experience gained while in the Armed Forces 
and to report to the Minister of Labour thereon together with their recom- 
mendations as to what measures are advisable and appropriate in co-operation 
with the Provinces, employers, or trade and labour organisations or otherwise 
to this end. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, pp. 236-243. In Feb. 1945, at 

— attended by representatives of the Confederation of Cuban Workers and the National 

Manufacturers’ Association of that country, plans were made‘for a similar agreement in the 
Republic of Cuba. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, p. 636. 

3 American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, 8 May 1945. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, + pp. 198-201; No. 5, Nov. 1942, 
pp. 593-594; Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, p. 92; Vol. XLVIII, No. 1, July 1943, p. 100; Vol. 
XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 531-533. 

* Statutory Rules, 1944, No. 149, dated 11 Oct. 1944. 
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The Minister of Labour, in announcing the appointment of the Commission, 
said: 

Due to the highly specialised duties of the Armed Services in this mechan- 
ised war, a great deal of trade and vocational training has been acquired by 
the men and women in the Forces. It would be a definite loss to Canada and 
to Canadian industry, and in many cases a tragedy to the individual, if upon 
re-entering industry proper account were not taken of this vocational training 
while with the Armed Forces. However, a large job of correlation is necessary 
to tie in the Services’ training with civilian industry and occupation. Standards 
have to be established to show the correspondence of the one with the other. 
Industry has to be acquainted with what the dischargees have really learned. 
Trade union practices must be considered. 


The Minister of Labour stated that the co-operation of the Provinces would 
be sought, particularly with respect to credit for training in the armed forces for 
trades or occupations which require a provincial licence.! 


PLACEMENT OF DISABLED WORKERS IN CANADA 


The Department of Veterans’ Affairs in Canada is organising 
a Casualty Section as part of efforts to ensure that every physically 
handicapped veteran is successfully resettled in civil life. 


By an understanding between the Selective Service and the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Casualty Rehabilitation Officers of that Department will in- 
terview employers for the purpose of locating vacancies to which disabled veterans 
registered in the Casualty Section may be referred. These references need not go 
through the Employment and Selective Service Offices; a limited number of 
Casualty Rehabilitation Officers will be authorised to make direct references to 
employment in much the same manner as designated trade union agents are 
authorised to make placements without referring each case to Selective Service. 
The instructions to Selective Service announcing these arrangements point out 
that there must at all times be the closest co-operation between the Casualty 
Section and the local Selective Service Office. Wherever possible, the local office 
is to keep the Casualty Section informed of job vacancies registered in the office 
which might be suitably filled by veterans registered with the Casualty Section.? 


PLACEMENT OF EXECUTIVE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
IN CANADA 


Specialised placement facilities for executive and professional 
workers are being set up in Canada as an integral part of the Na- 
tional Employment Service under the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission of the Federal Department of Labour.* 


Special regional employment offices for executive and professional workers 
are being opened in five areas, and, in the larger general local employment offices 
throughout the country, separate divisions will specialise, under the supervision 
of the special regional offices, in placement work for these categories of persons. 
The Bureau of Technical Personnel will continue to handle trained scientific and 
technical workers but will co-operate closely with the new division for executive 
and professional persons. In general, the new division will handle the placement 
of men qualified for executive and professional work who do not come under 
unemployment insurance, and of women whose normal earnings are $1,800 or 
more per year, of persons with specified academic or technical qualifications or 
training, and others with technical or professional training who customarily earn 
over $1,800 per year.‘ 

1Order in Council P.C. 2486, 10 Apr. 1945; Department or LaBour: News Release, 
No. 1044, dated 16 Apr. 1945. 


2 National Selective Service Circular, No. 374, 20 Apr. 1945. Pe. 
* For details of proposals for the post-war placing of professional workers in Great Britain 


see p. 779. 
4 DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Release of 21 Mar. 1945. 
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TRAINING FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Minister of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
has set up a Committee of representative business men to enquire 
into methods of providing young men and women in war service 
with opportunities of careers in commerce or on the executive 
or business side of industry. 


The terms of reference of the Committee are: 


To consider how far the absorption into industry and commerce of young 
men and women released from war service who desire to begin or resume a 
business career would be facilitated by the provision of training in business 
administration and salesmanship; 

To make recommendations about suitable courses of training; 

To advise upon the best method of securing the general recognition of such 
courses as basic training for men and women who wish to take up admin- 
istrative or executive posts and whose training has been either prevented or 
interrupted by their war service.! 


EMPLOYMENT IN KENYA 


A labour census taken in Kenya on 30 November 1944 shows 
that, excluding those in military service, 330,973 male Africans 
were in employment on that date. Of this total, 245,396 were 
Africans registered under 30-day agreements or longer, 37,245 were 
resident labourers with homes on their employers’ lands, 43,915 
were young persons under 16 years of age, and 4,417 were daily 
paid labourers. Of the registered workers, 98,169 were employed 
in agriculture, 67,180 in Government or other public service and 
80,047 in other occupations. 


On 17 January 1945 questions were asked in the Legislative Council of Kenya, 
suggesting that from one of the principal areas of labour supply (Kavirondo) 47 
per cent. of able-bodied males were absent in employment and that conscription 
from this area had increased by 140 per cent. in the preceding twelve months, 
and asking whether the Government would take steps to stop the further re- 
cruiting of labour and further conscription. 

On behalf of the Government the following figures were given for Kavirondo. 
Of the three tribes in this district, 35.21 per cent. of able-bodied Luo, 28.09 of 
able-bodied Kisii and 47.58 of Bantu Kavirondo were in employment, making 
an average of 39.21 per cent. The number conscripted for civilian employment in 
1944 was 9,200 as compared with 7,000 in 1943. The total number of adult males 
from Kavirondo at work in civil employment in November 1944 was 3,551 less 
than in December 1942 and there had been no decline in home production. 

The Government statement continued that, since there was no reason to 
believe that the percentage of workers absent in employment would increase, 
conscription being on a replacement basis, since local production was being main- 
tained, and labour was still urgently required throughout Kenya, the 
Government did not propose to stop the further recruiting of voluntary or 
conscript labour.” 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA 


According to the returns of the Department of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India, the trends of employment in the factories subject to 
the Factories Act’ (factories employing 10 or more workers, to 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1945, p. 20. 

2 East African Standard, 19 and 26 Jan. 1945. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 515. 

? The Indian Factories Act, 1934; for an account of the provisions of the Act, see I.L.O., 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41: Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 73-75, and 
for the text, I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1934, Ind. 2. 
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which the Act applies) in British India noted during the previous 
four years! continued through 1943. 


The absolute increase in employment in 1943 over 1942 was highest in the 
province of Bombay, followed in order by Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras, 
the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Sind. The employment figures and 
percentages for 1942 and 1943 as compared with 1939 were as follows: 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS, BY INDUSTRIES, IN 
FACTORIES SUBJECT TO THE FACTORIES ACT IN BRITISH 
INDIA IN 1939, 1942 anp 1943? 














(in thousands) 
‘ Percentage increase 
in 1943 over 
1939 1942 1943 
1942 1939 
Government and local fund! 
factories: 
eg on ane dw 131 299 355 18.7 171.0 
ee 1.4 0.6 0.5) —16.7 | —64.3 
Other factories: 
Perennial 
Textiles (cotton spinning 

and weaving, hosiery, 

jute, silk, wool, miscel- 

SS ERE TE 817 965 1,002 3.8 22.6 
Engineering............ 148 224 254 13.4 71.6 
Minerals and metals... . 55 82 93 13.4 69.1 
Food, drink and tobacco. 97 121 125 3.3 28.9 
Chemicals, dyes, etc... .. 56 73 83 13.7 48.2 
Paper and printing.. .... 44 49 $1 4.1 15.9 
Wood, stone and glass... 52 82 90 9.8 73.1 
Hides and skins........ 13 30 34 43.3 161.5 
Gins and presses‘....... 27 17 14 —17.6 | —48.1 
Miscellaneous.......... 20 38 37 — 2.6 85.0 

RG ets san ek ees 289 300 298 — 0.7 3.1 
eee 1,751 2,281 2,436 7.2 39.1 


























1 Local Government or municipal. 

? Perennial factories are factories in operation throughout, or for the greater part of, the year. 

* Seasonal factories are factories concerned with the handling of a particular crop as it be- 
comes available and are in operation for not more than 180 days in a year. 

‘4 Figures for “gins and presses” are calculated by subtracting from the total for “other per- 
ennial factories’’ the sum of all the items specified under it. 


Post-War LaBouR REQUIREMENTS IN SouTH AFRICA 


The Directorate of Demobilisation in the Union of South Africa 
distributed, in March 1945, a questionnaire to all employers in the 
country for the purpose of obtaining adequate information con- 
cerning the absorptive capacity of every branch of industry, com- 
merce and the professions. The questionnaire is part of a national 
survey to find out how many and what kind of jobs will be available 
for returning veterans. 


The questionnaire asked each employer to state: 
(1) Number of employees on 30 June 1939, giving category of employment. 
(2) Number employed on 1 March 1945. 


Fe ad > figures from 1938 to 1941, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Ne. 2, Feb. 
1 . p. 234. 
2 Indian Labour Gasette, Vol. II, No. 4, Oct. 1944. 
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(3) Number of employees in March 1945 whose services will be dispensed 
with on the return of normal conditions. 

(4) Details of employees on military service. 

5) Ex-volunteers already given employment, including those reinstated. 

6) Disabled ex-volunteers who probably can be employed. 

7) Estimated number of ex-volunteers who can be given employment im- 
mediately after the cessation of hostilities. 

(8) Estimated number of ex-volunteers who can be given training as ad- 
vanced apprentices immediately after the cessation of hostilities. 

(9) Estimated number of ex-volunteers who can be given employment on 
the establishment of settled conditions—about 12 months after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

(10) Estimated number of ex-volunteers who can be given training as ad- 
vanced apprentices on the establishment of settled conditions. 

(11) Conditions which, if fulfilled, will lead to an increased number of ex- 
volunteers being given employment. 

(12) Estimated number of ex-volunteers, in addition to those mentioned 
under questions 4 to 10, who can be given employment subject to the conditions 
referred to in question 11 being fulfilled. 


Particular efforts were made to enlist the full co-operation of employers in 
replying to the questionnaire. A number of meetings were held to explain in 
advance the purpose of the survey. The Director-General of Demobilisation 
urged employers to ‘‘complete the questionnaire conscientiously and on a realistic 
basis’’, stating that the accuracy of their replies would condition the success of 
much of the country’s demobilisation planning. 

Already, questionnaires have been filled out by men and women in the forces, 
indicating their post-war hopes and plans. About 50,000 of these have been 
analysed and it was hoped to complete the rest by the end of March." 


EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the summer of 1944, the United States Office of Indian 
Affairs, through its Extension Division, undertook an enquiry into 
the utilisation of Indian manpower in the United States and Alaska. 
Its purpose was to obtain information on the number of Indians 
employed in various industries, the quality of their work, their 
living and working conditions, and the number still available for 
employment. 


Questionnaires were mailed to the 68 jurisdictions of the Indian Service in 
the United States and Alaska. Only partial data were received from the New 
York jurisdiction, and none from the Colorado River reservation. Alaska will 
submit a separate report. The following summary includes complete data from 
65 jurisdictions in the United States. Although the figures furnished are necessa- 
rily estimates, it is stated that they were carefully prepared and may safely be 
eee as a basis for certain conclusions about the effective use of Indian 
abour. 


Employment in the Armed Forces. 


The reports indicate that approximately 23,000 Indian young men were in 
the armed forces. This is 32 per cent. of the reported total number of able-bodied 
Indian men from 18 to 50 years of age, and is 7 per cent. of the total Indian popu- 
lation in the United States. No account is taken of the large number of Indians 
who have been rejected or discharged from the armed forces for various reasons, 
such as illiteracy, inaptitude, physical handicaps, or disease. In addition it is 
shown that more than 800 Indian young women were serving in the services. 


Employment outside the Reservations. 


In 1943 more than 46,000 Indians left the reservations to obtain employment 
for varying periods. It is estimated that they earned over $40,000,000. In 1944 
the number was about 44,000. In 1943, 22,192 Indians were employed in agri- 
culture, working as sheep herders and ranch hands, in vegetable fields and on 


1 Cape Times, 17, 21 and 22 Feb. 1945. 
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fruit farms, harvesting grain, haying, and picking cotton. In the same year, 
24,422 non-agricultural labourers were employed in aircraft factories, ordnance 
depots, shipyards, railroads, coal and copper mines, sawmills, canneries, etc. 
Indians have proved to be satisfactory railroad workers, and many railway main- 
tenance crews are composed almost entirely of Indians. Indian girls and women 
have been in demand for household work and as waitresses in restaurants and 
hotels. They have made a favourable record as nurses and nurses’ aids. 


Quality of Work. 


Only four jurisdictions reported that employers considered Indians below 
average as workers in comparison with non-Indians, and seven reported them 
above average. The only serious complaint against Indian workers is absenteeism. 
The working and living conditions afforded to common labourers, particularly 
to seasonal workers, were generally not very satisfactory. However, most juris- 
dictions reported that conditions provided for employed Indians were average in 
comparison with those provided for other labour; nine stated that they were 
below average, and eleven cited cases in which conditions were definitely below 
standard. 


Numbers Available for Employment. 


The reports from 65 Superintendents show that in 1943 an estimated total 
of 31,389 able-bodied Indian men on the reservations, who were available for 
employment, were not employed. It is also estimated that, in the autumn of 1944, 
there were 14,059 Indians ‘‘who might be recruited and placed in off-reservation 
employment by making employment and transportation more readily available 
and by instituting more intensive recruitment and placement service”. The 
Superintendents estimated that in 1943 Indians employed in agriculture worked 
an average of four and one tenth months, and that those otherwise employed 
worked an average of eight and three fourths months. The fact that the agri- 
culturally employed worked only four and one tenth months in 1943 indicates 
that a large proportion of them were seasonal workers, many of whom were en- 
gaged in farming and stockraising on their own lands and were available only for 
seasonal outside work. However, many who might have worked full time went to 
places of employment for short seasons and returned home after the particular 
job was completed, when they might have been transferred to other jobs. Many 
Indians who were available for continuous employment have wasted much time 
between jobs and have spent a considerable portion of their earnings for travel 
and living expenses during idle periods. 

It is suggested that a more effective use of Indian manpower could be obtained 
if, on each jurisdiction, Indians available for employment were registered and 
classified according to aptitudes and training, and if more definite channels of 
contact with employment needs were maintained. It appears that, in the main, 
Indians can be recruited and transported most effectively in groups, preferably 
by the bus load or truck load from one locality. There are advantages in keeping 
such groups together during employment as far as possible. 

Regarding the future, it is pointed out that on many reservations the land 
and natural resources available to Indians are inadequate for their support. Much 
of the land is in remote, semi-arid regions, where the hazards of farming and stock- 
raising are great, and where distance makes the cost of transportation excessive. 
Even where the Indians are intermingled with non-Indians in agricultural areas, 
their farm units are small and most of their land is poor. Hence, more and more 
Indians, as time passes, will need to seek permanent employment outside the 
reservations. When employment declines after the war, many Indians may be the 
first to be eliminated, and a large proportion of them will return to their former 
homes, seeking opportunities and jobs. Most of the 23,000 Indians in the armed 
forces are expected to come back to their homes. The majority of these will not 
be content to drop back into the sort of life which they led before going to war or 
going away to work, and the pressure upon the limited resources available to the 
Indian tribes will become even stronger than heretofore. It is recommended that 
definite and systematic plans shou!d be formulated and definite facilities pro- 
vided in advance for dealing with the situation which will develop.' 








1U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Office of Indian Affairs: Indians ai Work, Chicago, 
Jan.-Feb. 1945. 
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INDIAN IMMIGRANT LABOUR IN CEYLON IN 1943 


The following note on Indian immigrants to Ceylon in 1943! 
is based on information contained in the Administration Report 
of the Controller of Labour, Ceylon, for that year. 


Although the restrictions imposed by the Government of India on emigration 
to Ceylon continued in force throughout 1943 for all unskilled labourers who had 
left Ceylon for India before 1 September 1942, the relaxing of the ban effective 
from that day has resulted in the resumption of the normal flow of labour between 
the two countries. During the first six months of the year the inflow of labour 
from Ceylon’ into India was approximately 39,600 while the number of emigrants 
to Ceylon amounted to 18,833; the corresponding figures for the second half of 
the year were, respectively, 19,900 and 25,920. The Indian labour population on 
estates was 680,487 (203,824 men, 197,833 women and 278,830 children) at the 
beginning of the year and declined to 671,991 (200,356 men, 195,863 women and 
275,772 children) at the end of the year; the average for 1943, however, amounted 
to 673,000, approximately the same as the average during the previous year. 

The daily rates of wages for men, women and children continued to be re- 
spectively 57 cents, 46 cents and 35 cents in the up-country, 55 cents, 44 cents and 
34 cents in the mid-country, and 53 cents, 43 cents and 33 cents in the low- 
country. In addition, a cost-of-living bonus varying with the cost-of-living index 
was payable. The above rates of wages, furthermore, were payable on the under- 
standing that rice of good quality would be supplied to the estate labourers in 
specified quantities at specified rates. Because of the rationing of foodstuffs, 
however, the requisite quantity of rice could not be issued, and the actual cost of 
rice and substitute foods was taken into consideration for the determination of 
the cost-of-living bonus.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN LABOUR IN FRANCE 


Two special aspects of the French employment problem which 
have recently been receiving attention are the liberation of foreign 
workers and the employment of Axis prisoners of war. 


LIBERATION OF FOREIGN WORKERS 


It will be remembered that a French Act of 27 September 1940 
stipulated that male foreigners between the ages of 18 and 50 years 
might be assembled in groups of aliens if their number was con- 
sidered to exceed the requirements of the French economic system 
and if it was impossible for them to return to their country of 
origin.* As a result of the liberation of France, the French author- 
ities have had to reconsider the position of these aliens. 


Arrangements are now being made for citizens of Allied or neutral countries 
and citizens of nations at war with France who have served in the French or in 
the Allied armies during the present war or the last war, or in the French resis- 
tance movement, to be liberated. In the case of citizens of countries at war with 
France, the conditions for liberation are that they were not wage earners before 
being incorporated in a group of alien workers and that they have sufficient 
means to maintain themselves and their dependants or, alternatively, that they 
receive a labour permit from the competent labour services. A special super- 





1 For an account of the conditions in 1942, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 
4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 520. 

2 Administration Report of the Controller of Labour for 1943, Nov. 1944, Government Record 
Office, Colombo. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 406. 
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visory committee will be set up in each Department to consider the situation of 
all alien workers and propose to the competent authorities whether they should 
be liberated or not. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AXIS PRISONERS 


The general conditions for the employment of Axis prisoners 
of war as workers are normally regulated by the Prisoners of War 
Department of the Ministry of War. As, however, the employ- 
ment of such workers is organised through the French employment 
services, the Minister of Labour and Social Security laid down 
certain general rules on the subject in a circular dated 18 November 
1944. 


Prisoners of war may be used as labour by the civil and military ser- 
vices, by private undertakings, or by private individuals. All requisitions for such 
labour must be submitted to the Regional Director of Labour and Employment, 
who will decide on the priority to be given to the various applications. A con- 
tract of service between the Prisoners of War Department be the employer must 
be submitted to the labour authorities for approval. 

In order to facilitate supervision of the prisoners it is laid down that no ap - 
cations will at present be considered unless the prisoners are to be employ 
groups. The military authorities are, in general, responsible for guarding Ay 
soners, but if they are unable to provide guards the employer is responsible for 
taking the necessary measures. 


Conditions of Employment. 


The employers must provide adequate accommodation and food. The wage 
we to prisoners of war is fixed at 10 francs a day, including rest days. It may 

reduced to one half if the prisoner does not work well or it may be increased to 
12 or 13 francs for particularly good work. The prisoner receives only half his 
salary, the remainder being accumulated until the time of his return home. 

In order to prevent prisoners of war from competing with French labour, it is 
stipulated that private employers must pay to the Government a sum equal to 
the difference between the local wage rates and the sums actually paid for the 
remuneration and maintenance of the prisoners of war they employ. In the case 
of public services, the daily wage of 10 - ancs is the only remuneration which they 
are required to pay, as the State is responsible for providing maintenance for 
prisoners. 

The hours of work of prisoners are the same as those of ordinary workers in 
the district, with a pone F a rest period of 24 hours, preferably on Sunday. In 
accordance with Beton = Be conventions, the legislation on industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases applies to prisoners of war. Public services, being their 
own insurance agents, are not required to insure war prisoners employed by them. 

It is clearly laid down that the utilisation of prisoners of war must in no way 
act to the detriment of French workers. Recourse to such labour should be had 
only when the supply of French labour is inadequate. In November 1944 there 
were 50,000 prisoners of war working in France, and at that time negotiations 
had — entered into with the Allied authorities with a view to doubling this 
number.! 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAy IN AUSTRALIA 


THe New South WALEs Act 


The New South Wales Annual Holidays Act, 1944, making pro- 
vision for holidays with pay for workers, was assented to on 
8 December 1944 and came into force on 1 January 1945. 


1 Communication from the I.L.O. Geneva Office. 
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Object and Scope of the Act. 


The main principle of the Act is to pan workers in general' with two 
weeks’ holiday with pay at the end of each year of employment calculated from 
the date of commencement of the Act. It will not apply to a worker who is en- 
titled to more favourable annual holidays under any award, agreement or con- 
tract of service, neither will it affect the rights of seven-day shit t workers in con- 
tinuous processes to a holiday additional to that allowed to other workers in the 
same industry, if this is provided under the terms of employment.* 


Holiday Payments. 


Payments are to be made by the employer (including the Crown as employer 
of labour) i in advance before the holiday begins and are to be on the basis of the 
worker’s ordinary pay, defined as “remuneration for the worker's normal weekly 
number of hours of work calculated at the ordinary time rate of pay’’, including 
the cash value of any board or lodging that may be provided. This cash value is 
to be computed at the rate of 15s. a week for board and 5s. a week for lodging, 
unless the worker’s terms of employment fix other values. 

As a general rule payment must not be made by an employer in lieu of holiday, 
but, if employment is terminated before the worker has taken the holiday to 
which he is entitled, he may receive payment for the holiday due to him when his 
employment ends. If he is re: sated 5m less than twelve months, he is to receive 
an amount equal to one twenty-fifth of his ordinary pay for the period he has 
worked. Holidays may be taken wholly or partly in advance if the employer and 
the worker so agree. If, however, the worker fails to complete the requisite ser- 
vice to entitle him to the holiday he has taken in advance, and the holiday pay- 
ment made exceeds the amount prescribed when employment is for less than 
twelve months, the employer may deduct the difference from any remuneration 
payable on termination of employment. 


Other Provisions. 


The holiday must be taken in consecutive weeks unless the employer and the 
worker agree to two separate periods, and the worker must receive at least seven 
days notice of the date he is to take it. It must also be taken within six months 
after the date it becomes due, unless the Industrial Registrar approves in writing 
of its postponement for a specified time. If any special or public holiday for 
which the worker is entitled to payment occurs during any period of annual 
holiday, the annual holiday must be increased by one day in respect of that 
special holiday. 

The rights of a worker under the terms of an award to a holiday in re mee of 
the period immediately preceding the coming into force of the Act are not a 
if he has not completed the qualifying oeriod inid down in the award, he is entitled 
to a holiday for a period proportionate to the time he has worked. 

Every employer must keep a holiday record in a prescribed form. It must be 
open to examination by an inspector appointed under the Industrial Arbitration 
Act, who may make enquiries and exercise any powers he deems necessary to 
ensure the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. 


Penalties. 


Every person contravening or failing to comply with any of the provisions of 
the Act will be liable to a penalty not exceeding £50.* 


SEAMEN’S WELFARE IN UNITED KINGDOM PorRTS 


The transfer of general responsibility for seamen’s welfare work 
to the shipping industry itself is the main recommendation of the 
Committee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports set up jointly by the 
British Minister of Labour and National Service and the Minister 
of War Transport in November 1943.4 


1 Employees covered by Federal awards do not come within the scope of the Act and will be 
entitled only to their award prescription of annual leave (The Employers’ Review, official organ of 
the Employers’ Federation of New South Wales, Vol. 17, No. 4, 30 Dec. 1944, p. 55). 

? This provision means in effect that most shift workers in continuous processes will receive 
three weeks’ holiday instead of two, as the period of extra holiday accorded by the majority of 
awards is one week (ibid.). 

? New Sours Wa css: Act No. 31 of 1944. 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 206, and Vol. L, No. 3, 
Sept. 1944, pp. 316-334. 
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Under its terms of reference the Committee was not concerned with welfare 
measures for British seamen abroad. But the Committee emphasises that ‘‘wel- 
fare abroad is probably far more important than welfare at home”’, and adds: 
“One reason ae it is essential that a proper comprehensive service should be 
established in this country is that the United Kingdom has adopted Recommenda- 
tion No. 48 of the International Labour Conference. It is the duty of this country 
fully to implement the Recommendation and to aim at a high standard if we 
expect other countries to co-operate in entertaining and looking after British sea- 
men in their ports.” 

The Committee confined its enquiries to temporal welfare (provision of suitable 
accommodation and recreational facilities, etc.) and benevolent or samaritan 
welfare (relief of distress and other assistance to seamen, their families and de- 
pendants, including homes for aged seamen). Spiritual welfare was regarded as 
outside the terms of reference of the Committee. 


Financing and Control of Welfare Activities. 


The report of the Committee points out that before the outbreak of the war 
only voluntary organisations, the primary purpose of most of which was to 
minister to the spiritual needs of seamen, played any effective role in temporal 
welfare, the cost being met out of donations received from the public, including 
individual shipowners and shipping companies. Since the setting up of the Sea- 
men’s Welfare Board in 1940, the cost of providing welfare amenities has been 
shared between the Government and the voluntary organisations, with no specific 
contribution by the shipping industry as a whole, though contributions have 
been made by shipowners and shipping companies to existing and new organisa- 
tions. The contributions, excluding the cost of administrative services, paid by 
the Ministries concerned (including the Colonial Office in respect of hostels for 
colonial seamen) up to 30 June 1944 totalled £310,446, of which £251,000 was 
capital expenditure on clubs and hostels and the remainder contributions to 
running costs. The Committee was unable to give precise figures of the expendi- 
ture of the voluntary organisations on temporal welfare schemes during the war, 
but states as an indication of the amount involved that the total annual expen- 
diture for all purposes of the organisations concerned with hostels, clubs and insti- 
tutes rose from about £285,000 in 1938 to an average of over £700,000 during the 
four war years. 

The main recommendation of the Committee is that a Merchant Navy Wel- 
fare Board should be set up (superseding the present Seamen’s Welfare Board), 
with executive and supervisory powers over the whole field of temporal welfare. 
The Board would be a statutory body composed of equal numbers of represen- 
tatives of shipowners and seafarers nominated by the National Maritime Board 
(which itself represents the organisations of shipowners and seafarers). The in- 
come of the Board would be found by the shipping industry itself through a 
statutory levy on shipowners and seafarers; the amount of the contribution 
suggested in the first instance is a maximum of 6d. per head per week (3d. from 
the owner and 3d. from the seafarer), levied on personnel domiciled in the United 
Kingdom and engaged in the United Kingdom on United Kingdom registered 
ships. On pre-war figures, this contribution would yield between £150,000 and 
£180,000 per annum. The Board would also exercise control over appeals for 
funds by voluntary organisations. A eontribution to the capital expenditure in- 
curred by the Board would be made by the State. 


General Conclusions and Recommendations. 


_The general conclusions reached by the Committee as the result of its en- 
quiries are as follows: 


(1) That special residential and non-residential clubs for seafarers are neces- 
sary, but that after the war a number of ciubs may be redundant, and that the 
reduction must be controlled; 

(2) That the standard laid down by the Seamen's Welfare Board for clubs for 
seafarers must be maintained as a minimum; 

3 That appeals to the public for money must be controlled; ’ 
(4) That the shipping industry should take over the functions of co-ordinating 
and supervising the provision of residential and non-residential clubs exercised 
by the Government during the war; and 

(5) That voluntary organisations should continue the work which they have 
been doing with success in the provision of residential and non-residential clubs, 
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subject to the supervision of a controlling body representing the industry, and 
subject to registration and control of their appeals for money. 


Other recommendations of the Committee include the following: creation by 
the Merchant Navy Welfare Board of a standing joint advisory council, com- 
posed of ten representatives of the Board and ten of the voluntary organisations 
(of whom two should be nominated by King George’s Fund for Sailors): appoint- 
ment of port or regional welfare committees, with regional welfare officers, in all 
important port areas; provision of special clubs for Indian and Chinese seamen 
under the supervision of the Board.! 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE ON DousBLE Day-Suirt WoRKING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The double day-shift system in Great Britain, which was prac- 
tised only to a small extent in a variety of industries before the war, 
has been considerably utilised during the war.’ It affords a means 
of combining the running of plants for a larger period with relatively 
shorter hours for the individual workers. A question that now 
arises in connection with the development of British industry after 
the war is whether the extension of the system should be encouraged. 


A special committee has been appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, to examine the subject in its various aspects. The terms of 
reference of the committee are the following: 


to enquire into the economic need for and the social consequences of the double 
day-shift system in manufacturing industry and the changes in the existing 
law that would be necessary to facilitate its wider adoption, and to make 
recommendations. 


The Committee, which is under the chairmanship of Professor J. L. Brierly 
comprises eight other members.?* 


EMERGENCY Domestic HELP IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Subject to approval by the Minister of Health, arrangements 
may now be made by local authorities in Great Britain for the 
provision of domestic help to households suffering hardship owing 
to sickness, childbirth, or other emergency.‘ These arrangements 
are authorised under a Defence Regulation which extends the 
powers of local authorities.§ 


The Ministry of Health have sent a circular to all local authorities asking 
them to undertake the organisation of the new service in areas where it is needed 
and where enough domestic help is likely to be forthcoming to aid, at any rate, 
in the more serious cases of hardship. For the time being, the provision of the 
new service on an organised basis will be limited mainly to urban areas, but rural 
areas can be included if the Ministry of Health agree that the circumstances 
justify an organised scheme. The new service will be made as flexible as possible 
and full use will be made of part-time or intermittent workers. 

Local authorities already had power in connection with their maternity and 
child welfare arrangements to provide for the supply of ‘‘home helps’’ for mater- 
nity cases. The new powers enable them to dans domestic help to households 
where there is sickness or other emergency. Domestic help can therefore now be 
supplied to: 





1 Ministry oF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE and MINISTRY OF WAR TRANSPORT: Seamen's 
Welfare in Ports (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 

2 See, inter alia, International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 77-78; Vol. 
XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 83-84; No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 192-195. 

3 Ministry oF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Press Notice, 27 Mar. 1945. 

‘Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 529, for proposals 
relating to the provision of domestic help for private households in case of undue hardship. 

5 Statutory Rules and Orders, 1944, No. 1313, 23 Nov. 1944. 
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(a) Households falling under the Maternity and Child Welfare Scheme, e.z., 
when the mother is confined at home, or during the ante-natal period if the mother 
is requested by the doctor to rest or enter hospital, or where the mother 
with children under five is ill; 

(6) Households coming within the extended scheme: 


(i) where the housewife falls sick or must have an operation; 
(ii) where the wife is suddenly called away to see her husband in hospital 
and arrangements have to be made to look after the children; 
(iii) hag —% are elderly people who are infirm, or one of whom sudden- 
y falls ill; 
(iv) where several members are ill at the same time, e.g., during an in- 
fluenza epidemic. 


It has been arranged that the local authority will employ and pay the 
“domestic helpers’”’ and that it should recover all or part of the cost from the 
household in so far as the resources of the !household permit, as is alread 
done when a “home help” is supplied for a maternity case. A high priority will 
be given to recruitment for this work. Women who are willing to enter this new 
type of service will be asked to enrol at local offices of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service or to get in touch with the local authority.! 


First AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION YouTH CONFERENCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The first youth conference was convened by the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, and met at Southport on 27-28 July 1944. It 
reflected the importance that is now attached to the needs of young 
workers. The attention of the Conference was directed principally 
towards post-war problems. 

A six-point charter was adopted, which covered the following questions: 


(1) An appeal to all adult members of the Union to do all in their power to 
obtain and maintain 100 per cent. membership in the A.E.U. of young workers 
in the engineering industry. 

(2) Arecommendation tothe Executive Council to draft a programme of 
proposed working conditions for youth in engineering for the post-war period. 

(3) The preparation of an educational policy to encourage youths to play 
a greater part in the work of the Union. 

(4) A programme of minimum health and recreational facilities. 

(5) Measures to ensure that youths be encouraged to maintain their work 
on behalf of the Union when they reach adult age. 

(6) Every endeavour tosecure 100 per cent. political contracting-in mem- 
bership among the members. 


Other resolutions were carried, including one asking for the abolition of piece 
work for apprentices. The question of recruitment and training of juveniles in 
the industry was also discussed. The Conference approved generally the docu- 
ments prepared for consideration by the Committee on the Recruitment and 
Training of Juveniles in the Engineering Industry and the National Joint Indus- 
trial Council for the Motor Vehicle Retail and Repairing Trade, although several 
points of criticism were raised on particular points.* 


TRAINING OF LABOUR OFFICERS FOR INDIA IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Owing to the growing prominence of labour problems resulting 
from the importance of war production and the necessity for rapid 
industrial expansion, the Central Government has adopted a scheme 
for training the necessary staff of labour administrators in the 
United Kingdom. 

1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1945, 


. 6. 
? AMALGAMATED ENCINEERNG UNION: Minutes and Report of Proceedings of the First A.E.U. 
Youth Conference, 27-28 July 1944 (London, 1944). 
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The first batch of 20 labour officers of the Central and provincial Govern- 
ments to be trained under the scheme was expected to leave India by the end of 
March 1945, and two more batches of 20 each will be sent at an interval of six 
months.! The course will take six months and, in special cases, may be extended 
to eight months. The training will be divided into two parts, namely, theoretical 
and elementary training at the headquarters of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service dealing mainly with the organisation and functions of the 
latter, and detailed and practical training in different regions of the country. 
The problems of immediate importance, such as industrial relations, including 
the settlement of disputes, factory inspection and labour welfare, wage regula- 
tion, employment exchanges, demobilisation and resettlement, and dock la 
and port registration schemes, will be given special attention. 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 


Information has recently been received about conditions of 
work in the mica industry in Bihar and Gudur (South India), in 
the brassware industry of Moradabad, and in the tea gardens in 
Assam, and regarding the employment of women underground in 
coal mines in various provinces in India. Further, additional in- 
formation is available concerning the recruiting of labour from 
—_ districts to meet the labour supply situation in the col- 
ieries. 


The Mica Industry. 


India produces 80 per cent. of the world output of mica, of which 60 per cent. 
is produced in Bihar. Its production involves both mining and manufacturing. 

In Bihar, 80 per cent. of all the mica lands are held by ten mining under- 
takings which use mechanical equipment in mining operations. There are about 
150 small mines, producing about 40 per cent. of the total output of the province, 
where no machinery is employed. The ten mining firms also control about 60 per 
cent. of the mica factories. 

About 500,000 persons depend on the industry for a livelihood and workers 
are recruited from the neighbouring industrial areas. The average monthly 
earnings of the mica miners increased from 11 rupees and 12 annas in 1938 
(Bihar Labour Inquiry Committee’s Report) to 13 rupees and 6 annas in 1944 
or by 20 per cent., while during the same period the cost of living rose over 300 
per cent. The corresponding figures for the workers in the mica factories are 8 
rupees and 4 annas and 13 ru and 12 annas, an increase of 66.7 per cent. 

As the Indian Factories Act is not applicable to the mica factories because 
they do not use mechanical power, the hours of work, employment of children, 
and sanitation conditions are ee Only a few employers who pay 
low basic wages have granted cost-of-living bonuses and fewer still give food 
grain concessions. 

The mica mines in the Gudur district in South India number about 100 and 
employ about 30,000 workers, most of whom are cultivators from the adjoining 
districts who return home during the harvest season. The average rate of wages 
is 10 annas per day for the drillers and 12 annas per day for the blasters. Among 
surface workers, cutters are paid 10 to 12 annas per day and sorters from 12 to 14 
annas per day. These rates, however, are about 12.5 per cent. higher than the 
rates generally paid by contractors who control about 25 per cent. of the total 
number of workers.* 


The Brassware Industry of Moradabad. 


An investigation has been conducted recently by the Labour Department of 
the Government of the United Provinces into the conditions of labour in the brass- 
ware industry of Moradabad. The production of brassware in Moradabad has 

greatly stimulated by the war and the amount of brass imported into the 
city increased from 17,880 maunds (1 maund =82.3 Ibs.) in 1938-39 to 29,860 
maunds ‘in 1942-43, or by 67 per cent. The industry employs, apart from various 

1 Hindusian Times (Delhi), 25 ate. | 1945. 


2 The Statesman (Delhi), 13 Feb. 
* Trade Union Record, Vol. IV, Ne 1% Sept. 1944, pp. 1-3. 
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kinds of unskilled workers, 24 categories of skilled workers and artisans. The 
workshop is generally a part of the employer’s house, and sanitary arrangements 
are non-existent. 

Wages, standardised to an appreciable extent, are almost uniform for the 
same class of work in the different factories, and are paid weekly in all the work- 
shops except in electroplating works, where they are paid monthly. Artisans 
working independently receive a part of their wages in advance and the balance 
on the completion of the work. Loss of raw material and such damages during the 
course of manufacture as are beyond the control of the worker are borne by the 
employer. In order to ensure the services of the worker, the employer pays him 
in advance a sum of money varying, according to his skill and efficiency, from 50 
to 400 rupees, and as long as the sum is outstanding the worker cannot leave the 
job. There is no bonus system in the industry, and although wages have in- 
creased during the war from 50 to 100 per cent., the rise in the cost of living has 
been far greater. 

The hours of work are ten a day between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., except in electro- 
plating works, where they are nine a day between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. with an hour’s 
rest from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. The average number of working days in a month is 20, 
owing chiefly to absenteeism but also partly to occasional scarcity of work. 
Women work part-time and independent artisans work at home for two to four 
hours a day. Although no holiday or leave is granted with pay, Friday is observed 
asa weekly holiday, as all the workers are Muslims. Overtime is not paid in any 
branch of the industry except in the electroplating works, where the Indian Fac- 
tories Act is applicable. 

There is no provision against occupational risks. Workers’ organisations are 
non-existent and welfare work is unknown. Dismissals, however, are extremely 
rare, as efficient workers are always in demand. 


Plantation Labour on Tea Estates in Assam. 


The latest report on the application of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour 
Act, 1932, covering the year ending September 1943, provides the following in- 
formation concerning workers in the tea gardens of Assam.” 

The labour population in the tea gardens rose from 1,155,147 in 1941-42 to 
1,175,431 (598,655 adults and 576,776 children) in 1942-43, and, owing to the 
employment of Indian Tea Association labour on defence projects in Assam, 
the number of persons recruited from Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces 
and Madras (all controlled emigration fareas) in 1942- 43 was 59,224, as com- 
pared with 13,000 during the previous year. 

In the Assam Valley the average monthly cash earnings of men changed from 
8 rupees and 11 annas to 8 rupees and 10 annas during the same period; those of 
women from 7 rupees and 3 annas to 6 rupees and 15 annas; while those of children 
remained at 5 rupees and 4 annas. Corresponding figures for the Surma Valley 
show a slight increase from 6 rupees and 15 annas to rupees and 4 annas in the 
case of men, and 2 rupees and 11 annas to 3 rupees and 9 annas in the case of 
children. The cash earnings of women in the Surma Valley remained at 5 rupees 
and 7 annas. In addition to cash earnings, the workers are granted free grazing 
for cattle, supply of firewood, free housing, medical attendance and maternity 
benefits. The tea industry, furthermore, was granted a fixed quota of all com- 
modities imported by Government agents of the province. 

There were 457 schools in the tea gardens with an enrolment of 19,786 pupils, 
as compared with 555 schools with 19,031 pupils in the previous year. Owing 
to malnutrition and the influx of unhealthy = from Burma there was an 
increase in the sickness incidence during 1942-43.3 


Women in Underground Work in Coal Mines. 


Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
stated on 10 November 1944, in reply to interpellations in the Central Assembly, 
that, although the number of women working underground could not be deter- 
mined accurately, it was estimated to be about 16,000 in coal mines in Bengal, 
Bihar, the Central Provinces and Orissa.‘ Women, however, were forbidden to 

1 The U.P. Labour Gazette, Apr.-June 1944. 

Dn the latest previous note, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1943, 
p- 

* Hindustan Times (Delhi), 24 Dec. 1944; The Vanguard (Delhi), 23 Dec. 1944 

4 For the latest previous note on the subject, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, 
June 1944, p. 647. 
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be employed in galleries under five and a half feet in height and their wages, 
equal to those of men doing similar work, varied from 12 annas (1 rupee = 16 annas) 
to 15 annas a day. The Member for Labour admitted that their employment was 
contrary to the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935', which the 
Government of India had ratified, but stated that the exigencies of the war had 
made the employment necessary.? 

On 21 February 1945, again replying to the Central Assembly, he stated that, 
although no specific arrangement had been made for the care of infants and 
children of women employed underground or on the surface in the mines, créches 
with attendants had been provided in a few mines, and child clinics where milk 
was distributed existed in some collieries. The Government was considering 
whether all mine owners should be required to provide créches and whether the 
period of four weeks’ leave before and after childbirth was sufficient to give 
adequate relief to women miners.’ 


The Labour Recruitment Control Order, 1944. 


With a view to improving the labour supply situation in the collieries, the 
Government of India issued on 18 November 1944 the Labour Recruitment 
Control Order, 1944, to regulate the recruitment of labour from certain con- 
trolled districts in Bengal, Bihar, and the Central Provinces and Berar. The 
Order, which came into force on 18 December 1944, requires contractors and 
employers of labour to obtain licences for recruiting labour from controlled dis- 
tricts for work outside those districts.‘ 


COMPENSATION FOR Loss OF WAGES IN FRANCE 


Compensation for loss of wages due to the war was dealt with in 
a French Act of 8 January 1944, amended by a further Act of 20 
May 1944. Later developments are summarised below. 


After the liberation of France the Provisional Government extended the appli- 
cation of these Acts to 15 October 1944. At the same time it was laid down that 
workers who ceased work in order to take part in the national resistance on in- 
structions from the trade union organisations were entitled, provided that they 
had previously been in regular employment, to receive compensation for the 
period of absence from work equal to their previous wages. This compensation 
was made payable by the employer. 

The validity of the legislation was again extended in October and subse- 
quently, by Order of 2 December 1944, up to 1 January 1945, but at the same 
time some restrictions were introduced. The payment of compensation has been 
abolished for workers in rural areas where it is easy to find employment for them, 
more particularly in agriculture, which has suffered from a serious shortage of 
labour. It has also been found that certain branches of industry which are again 
developing their activities require a labour supply, and the Order therefore pro- 
vides that compensation may be withheld in a given occupation or a given dis- 
trict where there is a considerable demand for workers. 

It was also found in practice that some workers were working surreptitiously 
or were engaged in black market activities and at the same time drawing com- 
pensation for loss of wages; other workers were receiving compensation in spite 
of the fact that there was a considerable demand for labour. The Order hoadiant 
provides that the employer must make a return to the employment exchange of 
all his workers who are in receipt of compensation so that the authorities can 
prevent any irregularities and withhold compensation from any worker who 
refuses to accept employment.® 


EGYPTIAN LEGISLATION GOVERNING CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


In Egypt contractual relations are now governed by an Act 
which came into operation on 15 August 1944.°® 





1 Cf. L.L.O.: Oficial Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 1 Dec. 1944, pp. 244-245. 

2 Times of India (Bombay), 13 Nov. 1944; The Statesman (Delhi), 11 Nov. 1944. 

3 The Statesman (Delhi), 22 Feb. 1945. 

4 Notification No. L-MP-14/104, dated 18 Nov. 1944; Gazette of India, 25 Nov. 1944, Part I, 
Sec. I, pp. 1522-1523. 

5 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 8 Dec. 1944, p. 1752. 

® Journal officiel du Gouvernement égyptien, 8 June 1944, No. 69, pp. 1-4; I.L.O.: Legislative 
Series, 1944, Egypt 1. 
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The new legislation covers contracts of employment in virtue of which a 
wage-earning or salaried employee undertakes to perform services under the 
direction, authority or supervision of an employer in return for remuneration. It 
also governs the recruiting and contractual relations of groups of workers re- 
cruited by an agent on behalf of an employer. 

Wages must be paid in money which is legal tender. The actual payment of 
the wages must be made in accordance with detailed provisions which specify 
the only circumstances when a deduction from the employee’s wages may be 
effected by his employer. 

The termination and renewal of contracts of employment are also regulated 
in detail. Compensation for breach of contract is provided for in accordance with 
the length of service and remuneration agreed upon. Other damages may be 
obuained either by the employee or by the employer in cases of non-fulfilment by 
the other party of the conditions of employment determined either by law or 


by contract. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES FOR RAILWAYMEN IN ARGENTINA 


A Decree of 3 July 1944 issued provisions to regulate the pay- 
ment of family allowances to railwaymen in the Argentine Republic. 
This Decree affected approximately 150,000 wage earners and 
salaried employees. 


Beneficiaries. 


Family allowances are granted by this Decree to railwaymen who have in their 
charge legitimate, legitimated, or illegitimate children under 16 years of age, or 
under 18 years of age if they are attending industrial or special schools, and with- 
out age limit if they are disabled, and to railwaymen who have permanently in 
their charge orphans or abandoned children under the same conditions. In order 
to obtain a family allowance, the wage or salary of the person concerned must not 


exceed 300 pesos a month. 


Administration. 


A fund called the ‘Common Fund” will be formed from the following sources: 
a levy of 2 per cent. on all railroad charges, legacies, grants, the income from fines 
imposed in virtue of the regulations, and bank interest on funds on deposit. 

The administration of this Fund will be in the hands of the Railwaymen’s 
Pension Fund Section of the National Social Insurance Institute!, but its accounts 
will be separately kept. This Section will see that the regulations are observed, 
settle difficulties that arise, administer the revenue and set aside 10 per cent. of 
the total income to make up a sum not to exceed 2,000,000 pesos from which 


exceptional expenses are to be paid. 


Benefits. 

Family allowances will be paid every month along with wages or salaries, and 
the Railwaymen’s Pension Fund Section will fix the scale of payment twice a 
year. The allowances will be uniform and equal for all persons to whom they are 
paid. This scale will be set according to the financial resources of the Fund and 
to the following index numbers: 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 249; No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 786. 
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The index number will be increased by eight for each additional child. 

When a railwayman dies or is unable to work owing to sickness, industrial acci- 
dent, or disability, the allowances will be paid for the year after he stops work. 

Family allowances may not be seized or transferred and are not counted as 
wage or salary for purposes of taxation, pensions, accident, etc. 

They will be paid retroactively to 1 January 1944. The regulations lay down 
the penalties to be imposed if their provisions are not observed." 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHILEAN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE ACT 


By Decree No. 956 of 19 July 1944, the Government of Chile 
adopted regulations for the administration of the Preventive 
Medicine Act, No. 6174?, through the Workers’ Compulsory In- 
surance Fund. 

The Decree states that the Medical Department of the Workers’ 
Compulsory Insurance Fund? is to be in charge of the medical 
services needed for the implementation of the Preventive Medicine 
Act. For this purpose a preventive medicine section must be 
established. Among the most pressing questions to be dealt with 
are the provision of beds for the care of persons in need of pre- 
ventive rest, and the organisation of health examinaiion clinics, 
travelling units for diagnosis, centres for treatment of diseases in 
their early stages, centres of preventive rest, and centres for occupa- 
tional readaptation, etc. 


The Decree reiterates the provisions of the Act concerning the following 
benefits: systematic health examination of the members, even though sup- 
posedly healthy; treatment of infectious and cardio-vascular diseases, and of 
tuberculosis as long as effective treatment is possible; and the prevention of per- 
manent invalidity due to these diseases. In order to have the right to these 
benefits a person must be an active member of the Fund, that is, he must be 
working and contributing to the Fund from his wages, or must be receiving sick- 
ness insurance benefit. No waiting period is required. 

The Decree declares that the Act is to be administered in the spirit of orga- 
nised social preventive medicine and that preventive medicine should be developed 
in close connection with curative medicine, though the preventive medicine 
section continues to supervise all its cases through a health census of its members. 


Health Examination. 


There will be two health examinations. The object of the first is to discover 
persons suffering from or suspected of suffering from diseases covered by the Act, 
and it consists of a general clinical examination including chest X-ray and a 
Kahn test. The object of the second will be to complete the former examination 
in the case of persons who are suspected of suffering from these diseases or who 
have received a positive diagnosis, and then to grade them in classes according 
to instructions issued by the Ministry of Health. 

f the examinations show that the insured person is healthy, that fact is 
reported; if they uncover any of the diseases mentioned in the Act, the insured 
person will be given immediate treatment; if any other disease is discovered he 
will be referred to the curative medical service of the same Fund. 


1 Revista Social (Buenos Aires), Aug. 1944, pp. 7-11. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 161-189; Vol. XLV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1942, pp. 25-43; Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, pp. 123-135. 
* Idem, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, pp. 314-316. 
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The Fund will carry out a health examination of its members yearly, whether 
they come voluntarily or have to be summoned. Sometimes this examination will 
be made by travelling medical units, either at the actual workplace or in some 
other place. Another health examination may be given on the request of a doctor 
or of the insured person three months after the last examination or at any sub- 
sequent time. It may be given even sooner if the head of the medical service 
authorises it. 

The first health examination is given in regional clinics by doctors appointed 
especially for that purpose, in other clinics by general practitioners, in special 
clinics set up for these examinations, or in workplaces by travelling units equipped 
to make diagnoses. 

The second examination will be carried out by specialists in tuberculosis, in- 
fectious, cardio-vascular and occupational diseases, or by general practitioners 
in places where there are no specialists available. When necessary, sick persons 
may be sent to better equipped centres at the cost of the Fund. A report on their 
health examination and medical history must be sent with them. 

The preventive medical services may be extended to the families of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis or other infectious diseases. The doctors who are 
in charge of the second health examination must report to the Medical 
Department, which will put them in touch with health or welfare services in order 
that they may stamp out sources of infection and treat contacts. 


Preventive Rest. 


Preventive rest may be total or partial and will be granted by preventive 
medicine boards. The right to preventive rest is granted under the same condi- 
tions as the health examinations. However, some seasonal workers have the 
right to rest even when they are not working, as long as they have paid contribu- 
tions from their wages within the last six months. Insured persons called up for 
compulsory military service remain members of the Fund and so keep their rights 
to the benefits of this Act. 

The length of preventive rest allowed will be determined by preventive medi- 
cine boards according to instructions issued by the Ministry of Health. The 
period may not exceed a year but may be renewed as many times as is found to 
be necessary. The preventive rest may be taken at the home of the insured person 
or in special establishments near or far from his place of residence. The decision 
is in the hands of the preventive medicine board. A worker who is on total pre- 
ventive rest treatment is strictly forbidden to carry on any work for remuneration 
during this time, and a person taking partial rest must not work during the time 
set aside for treatment. 


Rest Benefits. 


The insured person is entitled to an allowance during the time of preventive 
rest equal to the whole of his wage if he is on total rest, and half if he is on partial 
rest. The allowance is based on the wage on which the insured person has paid 
contributions to the Fund during the three months immediately preceding the 
application for rest. The Decree specifies the method of calculating the wage to 
be taken as basis for the benefit. 


Preventive Medicine Boards. 


In each of the regional medical centres of the Insurance Fund preventive 
medicine boards will be set up. Their members will be appointed by the Fund 
council on the nomination of the chief executive officer. They will be composed 
of at least two doctors, one qualified for the treatment of tuberculosis, and the 
other for internal medicine and cardio-vascular diseases. The Decree stipulates in 
detail under what conditions preventive rest should be granted, and its duration.' 


SocrAL SECURITY PROVISIONS IN COLOMBIA 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR PuBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Amendments were made to the legislation formerly in force, 
granting medical assistance to employees of the national Govern- 
ment, by Decree No. 2946 of 22 December 1944. 


1 Diaro Oficial, Vol. LX VII, No. 20014, 23 Nov. 1944, pp. 2127-2132. 
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The Medical Service for Government Employees, attached to the Ministry of 
Labour, Health and Social Insurance, is to provide medical, surgical, dental, 
laboratory and pharmaceutical services for all public employees through special 
medico-surgical centres set up where the number of public employees justifies it, 
or through existing centres which may be extended and improved. 

The Government will consult with the Section for Budget Expenditure con- 
cerning the sums needed for financing these services. 

Without prejudice to their regular functions, the official institutions which 
serve the general public will treat public employees for diseases such as leprosy, 
tuberculosis and malaria, but syphilis will be treated by the Medical Service for 
Government Employees. 

This Service is to provide surgical assistance without charge, and the Decree 
fixes the maximum sums which it may pay to outside specialists whose co-opera- 
tion is needed. 

An amount not to exceed 10 pesos a month is allowed for dental expenses in- 
curred by employees who earn less than 100 pesos, and proportionate sums for 
those earning larger salaries. 

The Government will pay the full cost of pharmaceutical, laboratory, and 
X-ray services, and 50 per cent. of the cost of orthopaedic appliances. 

Medical attention will be provided for a maximum period of six months. This 
Decree became effective on 1 January 1945.! 


’ SoctaL SECURITY FUND FoR PuBLIC EMPLOYEES 


The Congress of Colombia, by Act 6a of 19 February 1945, 
issued provisions concerning employment contracts, occupational 
organisations, industrial disputes and the jurisdiction of labour. 
The Act, in the section deakng with employment contracts, pro- 
vides for setting up, before 1 July 1945, a Social Security Fund for 
salaried employees and wage earners employed by the national 
Government. 


The Fund will be administered by a Board of Directors made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Government, of wage earners, and of salaried employees. It will 
be financed by contributions equal to 3 per cent. of salaries and 2 per cent. of 
wages paid by salaried employees and wage earners respectively. In addition, 
the State will pay a sum equal to 3 per cent. of the Federal Government budget. 

The Fund will provide the following benefits: 

An old-age pension at the age of 50 years and after 20 years’ service, equal to 
two thirds of the average wage or salary earned, with a monthly minimum of 30 
pesos and a maximum of 200; an invalidity pension equal to the whole of the 
last wage or salary earned, witha monthly minimum of 50 pesos and a maximum 
of 200, to be paid during the time the worker is incapacitated; a sickness allowance, 
to be paid in case of sickness from non-occupational causes contracted during the 
time of employment, of two thirds of wages for the first 90 days’ sickness, and 50 
per cent. for the other 90, as well as medical, pharmaceutical, surgical and hos- 
pital services for a period not to exceed six months;a dismissal allowance amounting 
to one month’s salary or wages for each year of service; survivors’ benefits equal 
to the dismissal allowance due the deceased, plus necessary funeral expenses. 

The Act states that the social insurance institutions already in existence for 
Government salaried employees’ and workers’ may join the Fund. If they decide 
to remain independent, however, their members will receive only the benefits that 
they had formerly provided. 

The Government, taking into account the financial position of the provinces 
and local authorities, will determine the benefits they should pay their employees 
and workers, and the Act states that these bodies should organise social insurance 
funds similar to the one set up by the national Government. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY EMPLOYERS FOR WORKERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Act 6a of 19 February 1945, in the section dealing with employ- 
ment contracts, specifies benefits which must be provided by employ- 
ers for Colombian workers while compulsory social insurance is 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. LX XX, No. 25738, 11 Jan. 1945, p. 86. 
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being organised. Some provisions of these benefits are summarised 
below. 


For industrial accidents and occupational diseases, causing permanent inca- 
pacity, compensation will be paid in proportion to the injury suffered, up to an 
amount equal to two years’ wages, as well as medical, pharmaceutical, surgical 
and hospital services; the latter is also provided in cases of temporary incapacity, 
and two thirds of wages, when needed, are paid for a maximum period of six 
months; the Government will draw up, according to the definitions of the law, 
and the report of the National Medical Academy, scales by which degree of inca- 
pacity due to industrial accidents or occupational diseases may be estimated, to 
be submitted for the approval of Congress. 

For sickness from non-occupational causes, an allowance for a maximum 
period of 180 days, amounting to two thirds of wages for the first 90 days and one 
half of wages for the second, will be paid. 

For funeral expenses, a sum equivalent to a month’s wages will be given. 

For unemployment, a dismissal allowance is to be paid when the worker is 
laid off for reasons other than bad conduct or failure to fulfil his contract. This 
allowance will amount to one month’s wages for each year of work. After three 
years’ service, continuous or interrupted, the worker is entitled to the allowance 
even if he resigns voluntarily or his contract is terminated for any other reason 
within the next three years. 

These benefits do not apply to undertakings run entirely by one family, 
occasional or transitory work, home work for which workers are not bound to 
the employer by permanent contract, or artisans who do not employ more than 
five permanent workers in addition to their families. Domestic workers in private 
homes havea right to the payment of full wages and medical and current expenses 
for a period not exceeding one month in case of sickness, to two weeks’ wages 
for each year of service in case of dismissal for insufficient cause or for any cause 
after five years’ service, and to funeral expenses in case of death. 

In the case of undertakings whose capital is less than 125,000 pesos, the sum 
of the benefits they have to pay is reduced in proportion to their capital, for 
example, undertakings with a capital of less than 10,000 pesos only have to pay 
sickness allowance for a maximum of six days, half the wages and a dismissal 
allowance equal to three days’ wages for each year of service. 

Cattle-raising undertakings whose capital is not less than 80,000 pesos and 
agricultural and forestry undertakings with a capital of not more than 125,000, 
or who do not employ more than 50 permanent workers, only have to pay indem- 
nities for industrial accidents and provide emergency medical treatment. 

On the other hand, undertakings whose capital exceeds 1,000,000 pesos are 
obliged to provide for workers of 50 years of age, who have worked for them 20 
years either continuously or at different times, a pension equal to two thirds 
of the average wages earned. The minimum pension is 30 pesos a month and the 
maximum 200.1 


ScHOOL MEDICAL CARE IN ECUADOR 


By Decree No. 551 of 27 July 1944, preventive medical care and 
dental care in Ecuador have been extended to all scholars and 
students, including those in universities, high schools and technical 
schools, whether State, municipal or private. 


The school hygiene section of the Department of Health will continue to be 
responsible for giving effect to the new Decree and will medically examine stu- 
dents and scholars at the beginning of their school career and not less than three 
times during each subsequent educational period. It will also provide free 
inoculation, take action to deal with infectious and contagious diseases, super- 
vise the school environment, protect the health of teachers, ensure that instruc- 
tion is given in hygiene and provide curative treatment, correct organic and 
sensory defects and make provision for medical treatment in rural schools and in 
small villages where there are no other curative services. The service will also 
include dental treatment and the care of pregnant women and of children under 
school age. 


1 Diario Oficial, Vol. LX XX, No. 25772, 21 Feb. 1945, pp. 663-665. 
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The service will be financed out of the revenue from a tax on consular visas. 
In addition, all students and scholars, except those in the non-fee-paying primary 
schools, will make an annual contribution ranging from one sucre for scholars in 
primary schools to 10 sucres in the case of university students.' 







ADMINISTRATION OF MEXICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


On 2 February 1945, the Mexican Government issued a set of 
regulations in the form of a Decree concerning the organisation of 
regional and local social insurance funds. 







Mexican social insurance is administered by the National Social Insurance 
Institute.* The Institute functions under an Executive Director, a General 
Meeting, and a Technical Governing Body. The General Meeting appoints the 
Technical Governing Body and both bodies are tripartite in form. 

According to the Decree of 2 February the Technical Governing Body is 
authorised to set up such regional and local funds as are deemed necessary, and 
to determine their territorial jurisdiction. The regional funds, under the general 
supervision of the Institute, will be in charge of the affiliation of employers and 
workers to compulsory insurance, the collection of their contributions, the grant- 
ing of medical and social assistance, the payment of other benefits accorded by 
the law, and the observance of the rules laid down for the efficient functioning of 
insurance organisations. 

The regional funds will be directed by a manager to be appointed or dismissed 
by the Technical Governing Body on the pro 1 of the Director. The 
manager will be the legal representative of the nstitute in affairs which fall 
within the competence of the regional fund, will prepare budget estimates for 
his fund and submit them for the approval of the Institute, will enforce the 
penalties authorised by the regulations, and, in general, will see that the provi- 
sions of the law and regulations are implemented. 

An advisory council, under the chairmanship of the manager and made up of 
two representatives of employers, two of workers, and one of the Government of 
the locality in which the fund operates, will supervise the operation of the social 
insurance services within its jurisdiction, make decisions on questions and carry 
out studies referred to it. The members of this advisory council must be Mexican 
by birth, have lived at least five years in the district, and will remain in office six 
years. They are not eligible, however, for re-election. 

The Technical Governing Body will set up local funds within the jurisdiction 
of the regional funds and subordinate to them. The managers will be appointed 
by the ‘Fechnical Governing Body on the nomination of the Director and will 
have the same powers within their jurisdiction as are granted to managers of 
regional funds. They must, however, consult representatives of employers, 
workers, and local authorities periodically and these representatives are author- 
ised to pass judgment on the operation of the insurance services.* . 
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CoMMUNITY CENTRES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A large-scale development in Great Britain of community 
centres for the promotion of adult education, and of social and 
recreative activities conducive to the wise and enjoyable use of 
leisure is considered by the British Ministry of Education to be 
of great importance. The Ministry has accordingly issued a report‘ 

! Previsién Social, No. 15, Jun.-Jul. 1944, pp. 166-169. 

2 See International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, p. 345; Vol. XLVII, No. 2, 
Feb. 1943, p. 246; Vol. XLVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 533. 


* Diario Oficial, Vol. CXLIII, No. 38, pp. 3-5. 
* Ministry or Epucation: Community Centres, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1945. 
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on the aims and functions of community centres and on their 
organisation and management, which it considers is likely to be 
of general interest and also of assistance to those concerned in 
making provision for further education “‘in the widest sense of the 


term”’ 


The Government has decided that the provision of centres of this kind should 
come within the scope of the education services administered by local authorities, 
and the latter have been instructed to review the position in their areas with a 
view to the establishment of centres where an urgent need is found to exist, and 
to consider in good time the plans which should be made to meet the needs likely 


to arise in early post-war years. 


Needs and Uses of Leisure. 


In the opening chapters the report discusses the needs and uses of leisure. 
It refers to two closely allied developments during the present century, which 
have profoundly affected the daily life of British people—the mechanisation of 
industry and the reduction in working hours. The monotonous, repetitive work 
performed by large numbers of men and women contributes little to their all- 
round development as human personalities, and many of those who now have 
leisure time have little opportunity or training to enable them to make the best 
use cf it. The movements of population which have taken place in Great Britain 
during the past two or three decades, necessitating adjustment on the part of 
large numbers of people to unfamiliar surroundings, emphasise the need for com- 
munal centres to which all members of the community can belong, without any 
restriction on religious or other grounds. This is particularly true of the new 
housing estates which have grown up in recent years to cater for workers migra- 
ting from the city centres to urban districts, where the benefit of improved en- 
vironment is often offset by the lack of adequate social life and opportunities for 
recreation. 

Present facilities for the establishment and maintenance of community centres, 
more especially suitable premises and funds to make the centres self-supporting, 
are totally inadequate to meet the needs of adult men and women. Moreover, 
extended education is likely to increase both the desire and the capacity to use 
leisure wisely and constructively. The report considers the provision of com- 
munal facilities for the rational and enjoyable use of leisure to be a necessary part 
of the country’s educational system. The years immediately after the war may be 
peculiarly favourable for a bold experiment of this kind, as men and women from 
all levels of society have been drawn into various forms of community life, and 
many have acquired a technique of social living at a most receptive and habit- 


forming age. 


Aims and Activities. 


The community centre is not intended to be a substitute for existing forms of 
social life, such as the family and the Church, nor to supersede cinemas, concert 
halls and the like. Its immediate aim should be to supplement the facilities 
already available, and to foster a community sense by serving the social and 
cultural needs of a neighbourhood, thus helping to build up a live democratic 
community. Everything possible should be done to dispel the institutional atmos- 
phere, which tends to repel young and old alike. Members should be encouraged 
to organise the various activities themselves, and programmes should cover a 
wide field, ranging from strictly educational to purely social, and should vary 
according to the needs and desires of those who use them. Without some edu- 
cational purpose a centre is unlikely to make a permanent contribution to the 
needs of the community, while social activities play their part in fostering good 
feeling in the neighbourhood and helping to promote good citizenship. 

The provision of a good canteen is essential. Not only is the service of meals 
in agreeable surroundings an attraction, but the canteen makes a natural meeting 
place where common interests can be discovered and promoted. Its standards of 
catering, cleanliness and general competence must, however, be the highest 
attainable. Outdoor activities should be encouraged and the centre should 
wherever possible be situated near playing fields. 
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Provision and Maintenance. 


When proposals are under consideration for new community centres, in- 
terested voluntary bodies should be consulted and the possibility of using secon- 
dary school or other educational buildings should be explored. Responsibility for 
meeting the cost of new buildings, for their structural maintenance, and for the 
warden’s salary should devolve on the local education authorities. In order to 
make the centres as self-supporting as possible, members should, in principle, 
make the maximum contribution compatible with the general standard of their 
incomes; neither the amount nor the form of payment should be such as to ex- 
clude the poorer members of the community. 


Control and Management. 


The report accepts the principles implicit in all the schemes devised by 
voluntary organisations for the government of community centres. First, that 
day-to-day management of a centre should be left in the hands of those who use 
it, and, secondly, that there should be stability and continuity in the body bearing 
the ultimate financial responsibility. It therefore recommends that a local man- 
agement committee, drawn from members of the community, be established for 
each centre, and that the local authority providing the centre should be the body 
to assume ultimate financial responsibility for its maintenance. 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Tue AuL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS 


The twelfth annual meeting of the All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers was held at Bombay on 25 January 1945, 


Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinoy presiding.’ 


In reference to post-war planning, the President envisaged the necessity of a 
degree of Government regulation and control which could only be safely en- 
trusted toa fully national Government; the need for such a Government was 
all the more pressing during the period of transition. He emphasised the necessity 
of increasing exports after the war so that India could import larger amounts of 
capital and essential goods, and, to encourage such an increase, he urged the 
organisation of export associations whose function would be to study the require- 
ments of foreign markets and to maintain the desired standard and quality of 
goods. The necessity of huge funds for the financing of the post-war plans was 
obvious but such funds ought not to be provided from taxation only, and the 
existing system of taxation needed to be rationalised and made more elastic so 
that it would facilitate the economic expansion of the country. 

Concerning the proposal to hold a regional Asiatic Conference of the 1.L.0O., 
the President hoped that such a conference would establish standards of labour 
welfare and social security appropriate to the development of the country.” 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The first full war-time meeting of the General Council of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions was held in London, 
on 1-2 February 1945. 


1 For the last annual meeting of the Organisation, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, 


Sept. 1944, p. 399. 
9 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 27 Jan. 1945. 
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More than 70 delegates from 14 national trade union confederations and from 
five refugee trade union groups attended the two-day session. The only three 
affiliated national confederations absent were those of Mexico, Argentina, “‘which 
was not invited because of the particular political situation in ‘that country’’, and 
Luxembourg, “whose delegates met with travel difficulties”. Excluding the mem- 
bership of the three absent national confederations and the five above-mentioned 
refugee organisations, the General Council meeting actually represented 21,118,000 
members. Nine international trade secretariats were represented at the meeting. 
In the absence of Sir Walter Citrine, President of the I.F.T.U., who was on a 
mission to Greece, Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, member of the British delegation, 
presided over the meeting. Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the International 
Labour Office, was present at the session. 

The agenda of the meeting included the post-war social and economic de- 
mands of organised labour, the report on the activities of the I.F.T.U., proposals 
for its reorganisation and future programme, and finally its immediate demands 
for the post-war period. 


Post-War Social and Economic Demands of Organised Labour. 


A Report issued by the I.F.T.U., in April 1944, entitled Social and Economic 
Demands of the International Trade Union Movement for the Post-War World’, 
presenting a series of proposals for the consideration of the national and inter- 
national trade union organisations, was taken as the basis of discussion for one 
of the principal items on the agenda. After a full debate, the General Council 
approved the Report ‘‘as guidance for the affiliated organisations” and referred it 
for final decision to the next International Trade Union Congress. 


Report on the Activities of the I.F.T.U. 


Mr. Walter Schevenels, the General Secretary of the I.F.T.U., spoke on his 
Report, indicating the activities of the I.F.T.U., which made its contribution 
to the United Nations by fighting against fascism and nazism and by assisting 
the workers of the free or occupied countries in their struggles. 

During the discussion of the Report of the General retary, the represen- 
tatives of the French General Confederation of Labour criticised the I.F.T.U. 
for what they termed its inactivity during the past four years. The British, 
American and South African delegates dissented from the suggestion that the 
Federation had not done its duty to the best of its ability. 


Project of Reconstruction of the I.F.T.U. 


The three principal controversial issues raised in the debate of the General 
Council on the subject of the reconstruction of the I.F.T.U. concerned the pro- 
posals regarding the possible admission of the Soviet trade unions; the se yn 

r 


change in the existing rule that only one national trade union centre from any 
one country may be affiliated; and the incorporation of the International Trade 
Secretariats in the I.F.T.U. 

With regard to the first issue, only the delegate from the American Federation 
of Labor opposed the admission of the Soviet unions. On the second question, 
the A.F. of L. representative also opposed any change in the Constitution of the 
I.F.T.U. and was supported by the delegates from Canada and South Africa, who 
recommended that the General Council exercise the utmost caution in the matter, 
lest it perpetuate national divisions. The majority of the Council were of the 
opinion that admission of a second national centre should be granted only if 
“exceptional circumstances prevail in the country concerned”’, and, further, that 
such a decision should be taken only by the International Trade Union Congress. 
Most of the representatives of the International Trade Secretariats reserved their 
opinion on the third point, mainly because they had not been able to consult their 
affiliated organisations. 

The General Council approved the Project of Reconstruction as a “progress 
report”, and referred it for final decision to the next International Trade Union 
Congress. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 215. 
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Resumption of Full-Scale Activities of the I.F.T.U. 


A Committee, set up by the Council, submitted recommendations concerning 
the activities to be resumed by the I.F.T.U. The Committee recommended that 
the next International Trade Union Congress be held this year, and tentatively 
fixed the month of September 1945 for the meeting, the exact date and place to 
be decided later. The Committee expressed the view that the headquarters of 
the I.F.T.U. should remain in London for the time being. It further recommended 
an increase of staff to enable the Federation to extend its activities, and proposed 
raising the affiliation fees in order to meet the increased expenditure. The Council 
approved the recommendations of the Committee, and instructed the General 
Secretary to consult immediately the affiliated organisations with regard to the 
proposal for increased affiliation fees. 


Immediate Demands for the Post-War Period. 


The meeting concluded its work with the discussion of the last item on the 
agenda, which concerned the immediate demands of the labour movement fer the 
post-war period, including such questions as the 40-hour week and holidays with 
pay. On the suggestion of the delegate from the American Federation of Labor, 
the Council agreed that the demand should be reformulated to call for a ‘40-hour 
week or less’’. During the debate the Indian delegate appealed to the strong 
trade unions to assist the weak movements in the backward countries in their 
efforts to raise the low standard of living and working conditions obtaining there. 
In concluding the discussion of this item, it was decided that the General Secre- 
tariat should compile a comprehensive report, based on information collected 
from the national centres, to be submitted for further action to the International 
Trade Union Congress.! 


A Franco-Soviet TRADE UNION COMMIITEE 


Representatives of the French General Confederation of Labour 
and of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of the 


U.S.S.R. held a joint conference in Moscow from 16 to 19 January 
1945. After an exchange of information on the state of the trade 
union movement in France and in the U.S.S.R., and discussions 
regarding the establishment of relations and forms of collaboration 
between the two movements, a new Franco-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee was established. 


The new Committee is composed of six representatives of the French General 
Confederation of Labour and six from the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the U.S.S.R., and its main tasks were defined in a ten-point pro- 
gramme. 


Functions of Franco-Soviet Trade Union Committee. 
The tasks to be undertaken by the Committee were as follows: 


(1) To mobilise all the efforts of the working class of the U.S.S.R. and France 
to hasten the defeat of Hitlerite Germany. Workers, salaried employees, engineers 
and technicians of both countries should bend all their efforts further to increase 
labour productivity and production of arms and munitions of war. 

(2) To participate actively in the rehabilitation of the national economy 
devastated by the German invaders. 

(3) To give full support to measures already undertaken, and to be under- 
taken in the future, by the Governments of both countries in the spirit of the 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Aid, aimed at the earliest defeat of Hitlerite 
Germany, the establishment of a firm and lasting peace and the organisation of 
universal security. 

(4) To frame a common attitude to be taken by trade union representatives 
sent by their respective countries to the Peace Conference, particularly in rela- 
tion to the question of international social and economic agencies. 





1 Trade Union World, (Journal of the International Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Trade Secretariats) Jan.-Feb. 1945. 
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(5) To employ all means of propaganda—press, radio, cinema, meetings, 
etc.—to mobilise the working class for the solution of present, as well as post-war 
problems, for the moral and political destruction of fascism, and eradication of 
all vestiges of its ideology. 

(6) To render every possible support to peoples fighting for the liberation of 
their countries from the Hitlerite invaders, for their independence and the resto- 
ration of democratic liberties. 

(7) To formulate a common stand on the problem of sanctions to be applied 
to Hitlerite Germany after the war, and reparations to be exacted for damage 
caused by the German Fascists to the sale al occupied and devastated terri- 
tories. 

(8) To take common action with regard to the establishment of international 
trade union unity, and to make every effort to ensure the creation of a new and 
world trade union organisation, as a result of the Trade Union Conference to be 
held in London.! 

(9) To organise mutual aid and exchange of information between the trade 
unions of the U.S.S.R. and France. 

(10) To establish personal contacts between representatives of the trade 
union movement in the U.S.S.R. and France, and close connections between the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and the General Confederation of 
Labour, as well as between the national trade union federations of France and the 
central trade union committees of the U.S.S.R.? 


Tue ITaLIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The Italian General Confederation of Labour (Confederazione 
Generale Italiana del Lavoro) held its first official Congress in 
Naples from 20 January to 1 February 1945. Apart from a pre- 
liminary national Conference held in Rome on 15-16 September 
1944, this was the first Trade Union Congress to be held since the 
former Confederation of Labour was dissolved by Mussolini twenty- 
two years ago. 


The Congress elected a Central Committee of twenty-five members and an 
extensive programme of social legislation was approved. The following are the 
main points of this programme: 


(1) Acknowledgment that the employee has prior claim over the employer 
to consideration by the State. 

(2) Assurance of continual employment to all workers and the guarantee of 
a minimum wage necessary for the worker’s family in case of forced unemploy- 
ment. 

(3) Old-age pensions for workers. 

(4) Regulations governing the employment of women and children on the 
basis that equal work merits equal salary. 

(5) Organisation of professional training for youth. 

(6) Establishment of adequate insurance legislation.‘ 


TRADE UNION MOovEMENT IN RUMANIA 


A meeting of the Rumanian Trade Union Congress was held in 
Bucharest in January 1945 and was attended by members of the 
Government. 


When the Rumanian trade union movement was reconstituted in August 
1944, organisational drives were instituted and it is estimated that the Congress 
now has a membership of 600,000. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 665-674. 

? Soviet EmBassy In Lonpon: Soviet War | po 25 Jan. 1945; Conr&p&raTION G&NERALE 
ou TrRAvaiL: L’Organisation de la paix et l'unité syndicale internationale. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, p 

4 Trade Union World, International Federation of Trade Guise, Jan. and Feb. 1945. 
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The Congress discussed problems of reconstruction, the struggle against 
fascism and the part played by the labour movement in these fields.' 


YuGOSLAV TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


A meeting of the Yugoslav Trade Unions was held in Belgrade 
on 23-25 January 1945, and was attended by 138 delegates. 


A report was presented to the congress on trade union unity, in which it was 
suggested that Yugoslav workers should be organised on the basis of one trade 
union for each undertaking. In order to improve economic conditions, it was 
proposed that the workers should organise self-help by setting up consumers’ 
co-operatives. With regard to problems of health, it was proposed that free medical 
care for workers, salaried employees and their families should be provided. 

The maintenance of the principle of the 8-hour day was proposed with the 
reservation that, in special cases, longer hours may be worked. It was suggested 
that a labour code should be set up which would provide for an 8-hour day, 
holidays with pay, protection of women, children and young persons, compulsory 
social insurance, equal pay for equal work, etc. 

The congress elected 29 members to the Central Committee of the United 
Trade Union Organisation of Yugoslavia.’ 








1 Trad, Moscow, 2 Feb. 1945, 
2 Ibid. 











STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 


The tables show statistics of: 


I. Unemployment in general; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed; 
III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed; 
(b) indices of total hours worked; 


IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1945 issue of the Review: ‘Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes’, pp. 119-128. 


For other topics in labour statistics, see the April number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
July issue; and the May number for statistics of wage rates and 
earnings, to appear next in the August issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘‘provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign © signifies: “figure revised since the previous issue’’. 

The sign © signifies: ‘‘economic group represented by a few branches only”’. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies a change in method 
or scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly 
comparable. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. # National 
Industrial Conference Board. ‘ American Federation of Labor. § Bureau of the Census. * Excess of employment 
over estimated economic labour force. 7? Mar.-Dec. 8 Jan.-June. * Since 1936, including applications for work 
registered witb local correspondents. ™ Jan.-Nov. ™ The monthly figures relate tothe Ist of the following month. 
" Aug.-Dec. 1 Apr.-Dec. ™ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps. '* Siuce Mar, 
1935, including the § Saar Territory. ™ Before Apr. 1938, applicants for work registered. \ Average of nine months. 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed unemployed. ‘ Percentage of total possible working 
days of insured workers during the ~~ & New series; July-Dec. * Public relief fund statistics. 7’ Since Jan. 1937, 
the figures relate to the last week entirel dee y in the month. * From July 1932 onwards, including unemployed 
in receipt of relief from the welfare o * Jan.-Sept. and Nov. ™Jan.-Nov. "Nine months. "® Including 
casuals. ™ Including agriculture. ™ Jan. 7 = 146 Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at Government 
training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ' Since Mar. 1942, excluding men classified 
as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 


II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

__ + Since Jan. 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ? Extended series. * From Jan. 1943, 
middle of month. ‘4 Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* During 1939, excluding the territory of Klaipeda (Memel). * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month; including persons 
employed on public works. * Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. * Days of unemployment, asa percentage 
of the total possible working days of insured workers during the month. * Since Apr. 1939, excluding persons em- 
ployed on special relief works. ™ Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. “ Jan.-June. 
oon 1935, percentage based on the number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. '* Average 
or eleven months. 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since 1942, applications for work. * From Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemployment 
committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Dec. 1944, units). § Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, voluntary i0 
others. * Jan.-Aug. 7 Bohemia-Moravia; average of 11 months. Since 1941, Croatia. ® Jan.-June. ™ Upto 
1932, number of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. “U Excluding persons 
totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1937). 2 Since Apr. 1939, 
number of unemployment benefits in force. 
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; I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
II (B). Re tative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 
to a type series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. t. Transport. c. Com- 
munications. W. Wageearners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Except for the series in italics. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. Non-agricultural, including Government, employ- 
ment. # National Industrial Conference Board. ‘4 Since Dec. 1941, including the armed forces. * Bureau of the Census. 
*Mar.-Dec. 7 Central Zone. * May 1938. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing including chemical extracting 
industry; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. ™ Jan. 1938=100. "Old 
territory. 12Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar Territory. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Jan.-Aug. ™ 18 July 1938=100. 1 Sept.- 
Deg 7 Since Sept. 1938, Bohemia-Moravia; average for 1939=100. ™%June-Dec. ™Jan.-Nov. ™June. ™ July. 
® Average of July and Nov. 





TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indices of numbers employed 
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I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III ( B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type 
A series. IV. stimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Excluding building. * Europeans only. * Including mines. ¢ May 1938. * Yearly figures exclude the crackers 
and macaroni industries; quarterly figures exclude in addition the alcohol and sugar industries. Old territory. 
7 Since 1937, including the Territory. * Jan.-July. * Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 
building. ™ Jan.-Aug. ™ Ministry of Corporations. 1*Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. ™ J an.- June. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 


(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) 
(1929= 100) 
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(b) Indices of total hours worked (1929 =100)°® 
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I. a ee Og insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insur- 


ance statistics. I. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; III (B). 
Representative sample of establishments; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

1 Excluding building. * Including mines. *# Statistics of type B, linked u Laem statistics of Re A of the pre- 
ceding period. ‘Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the § Jan.-June. vering all fac- 
tories, as os deecd by Factory Act. ’ Jan.-Nov. * Average of the 12 months ae in June of the year indicated. 
* Except for series in italics. 1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index 
hours worked per worker. ' May 1938@100. * Jan.-Aug. “Old territory. ‘Since 1937, including the Saar 

Territory, Jan.-July. Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of building. @ Jan.-May. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
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1 Excluding overtime. Yearly figures: month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘ National Industrial Conference Board; monthly figures: first week of the month. * Oct. ¢ After deduc- 
tion by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 I.L.O. estimates, based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 
to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank 
of Japan have been incorporated. * Jan.-Nov. ' Territory before 1938. ™ Up to 1936, excluding building; from 1939, 
including mines. ™ Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, holidays, etc. 14 Annual figures: up to 
1937, averages of two half-yearly figures; 1938, average for Apr.-Dec. ™ From 1930-1941, monthly figures: Ist of the 
following month. ™ Jan.-July. ™ Average of quarterly data. ™ Average of first 3 quarters. 

















STATISTICS 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 







































































































































































































































































Europe (concl.) 
Italy Nether- ; 
ance a Ireland Latvia _— ( —_ _ Poland Sweden | - 
Date M.C.? dam) 
Ind.! Ind. Ind.! Ind. Mi.,ind.14 Ind. 
nd.? 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
— week week week?® week!” week!? 
er 
ekis of hours 
: ' . 
1929 8.97 ° (46.7-48.3) e ° ° 44.8 (47 .7)"||(47.8-48.2)™ 
1930 8.82 ° (44.5-47.7) e ° ° 43.9 ° ° 
. 1931 8.64 ° 43.9-47.5) ° e ° 43.3 ad ° 
0 1932 8.53 ° 43.0-47.2) || (42.1-45.1)8 ° ° 41.4 ° ° 
& 1933 8.59 ° (44.4-47.5) || (43.9-45.5) S ° 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)™ 
e 1934 8.78 e (42.7-47.1) (44.4-45.9) ° ° 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)™ 
7 1935 8.83 ° (39.6-42.9)*|| (43.6-46.1) ° 46.9 42.6 47.4 4 
5 1936 8.64 ped (39.4-42.7) || (43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
7 1937 8.59 ° 41.0-43.5) (44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4-47.0)™ 
x 1938 8.42 e 39.8-42.8) (44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 || 44.62 (40.3-43.1)"|| (44.0-46.3) 45.2 _ 43.77 45.6 ||(46.8-47.7) 
_ gis 1940 8.33 || 44.42 ° ° ° _— ° 46.6 47.3 
. 1941 -— 43.52 ° e ° _ ° 47.0 47.0 
2 1942 _— 43.12 be ° ° - ° 47.2 46.8 
gis 1943 _ 43.52 ° ° ° _ ° 47.3 46.8 
5 1944 _— — * * ° _ ® 47.2 _ 
1943: June ° * . ° ° ° ° ° a 
8 Sept. * * *. . *. . . - wah 
7 Dec. ° 43.52 ° * ° . 47.3 _ 
| 1944: Mar. . ° . 2 . ~ sa 5 - 
“June . e * +. * . 7 . ants 
Sept. e . * + ~ - ° * ae 
Dec. . —_ . 7 7. . . 47 . 2 a 
= 1945: Mar. ° 
Index numbers (1929 =1 
1929 100.0 ba 100.0 . rd - 100.0 100.0 100.0 
) 1930 98.3 ° 97.1 ° 2 P 98.0 ° ° 
4 1931 96.3 ° 96.2 ° 4 4 96.7 ° ° 
‘ 1932 95.1 » 94.9 100 .0* . . 92.4 ° =. 
' 1933 95.8 ° 96.8 102.5 ° ° 92.6 96.4 95.6% 
, 1934 97.9 . 94.5 103.7 ° ° 94.2 98.5 96.5" 
, 1935 98.4 e 86.98 103.0 ° 100.0 95.1 99.4 ° 
; 1936 96.3 ° 86.5 103 .2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 > 
1937 95.8 ° 89.1 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97,3" 
15 1938 93.9 ° 86.9 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 97.1 96.7 
1939 91.9 100.0 87.87 103.7 99.3 —_ 97.57 95.6 98.5 
1940 92.9 99 .6? ° ° ° = ° 97.7 98.5 
16 1941 _— 97 . 52 ° ° ° = ° 98.5 97.9 
7 1942 — 96.62 ° ° ° —_ ° 99.0 97.5 
1943 _ 97 . 52 sd ° ° —_ ° 99.2 97.5 
1944 _ — * s bd = s 99.0 _ 
1943: June ° * ° ° ° ° ° _— 
Sept. * o * . . ce ° . — 
Dec. ° 97 . 5% ° ° ° . ° 99.2 _— 
1944 . Mar. . > > . . = 
June - * * * * e 
Sept. - * * *. o e 
Dec. * — . 7 . . 
7 1945: Mar. * . * . . e 
_ Persons 
t covered 275t 122 1,156 39 102t 86 629 431 255 
(thousands) 
2 
" _ 1 Excluding building. * Oct. 4 Ministry of Corporations. ‘ Monthly figures, last week of the month. *I.L.O. 
2 estimates from percentages of table IV (b). £1935, average for May.-Dec. 7 Jan.-June. * Feb.-Dec. * Annual 
) figures, averages for the second half-year. ™ Monthly figures, averages of weeks without holidays. ™ Including 
> mines. 1 Annual figures: up to 1937, Nov. figures; 1938, July and Dec.; 1939, average for Mar. and June; 1940 to 


1943, Nov. figure. ™ I.L.O. estimates based on statistics of earnings.  I.L.O. estimates based on census of establish- 
48 Averages for the second and third quarters. 





ments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 


(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 
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1 Excluding overtime; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. 4 44-47 h. 
§ Bureau of the Census; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed; Oct. of each year. ¢ Jan.-July. 
1 Mar., June, Sept. * Ministry of Corporations. * Before May 1935: a=under 48 hours; 6 =48 hours. ™ May-Dec. 
a 1 Feb.-Dec. “Jan.-May. “Including mines. ' Up to 1937, Nov.; 1938, July; 1939, June; 1940 to 
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Book Notes 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


China Among the Powers. By David Nelson Rows. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1945. 205 pp. $2.75. 


This book discusses China's potentiality as a great Power in the post-war 
world. It is divided into four parts: China’s world position today; problems of 
industrial development, transport and communications; Government and social 
organisation; and organisation of peace in the Far East. 


Cooperative Communities at Work. By Henrik F. Inrretp. New York, 
The Dryden Press, 1945. viii+201. pp. $3. 


This book, by the author of Cooperative Living in Palestine’, analyses and 
compares the co-operative or collective communities of Mexico (ejido), the U.S.S.R. 
(kolkhoz), and Palestine (kvutza), as well as the experiments of the Farm Security 
Administration (co-operative corporation farms) and of other groups, religious 
and socialistic, in the United States. These examples of co-operative living are 
considered in relation to post-war resettlement and planning. The suggestion is 
made that an international office of cooperative resettlement should be set up, 
with the main tasks of securing and handling funds, and of organising and super- 
vising co-operative Communities in areas open to settlement. 


Social Security and the National Income. By Raymond Burrows. 
Johannesburg, South African Institute of Race Relations, 1944. 36 pp. Is. 


This pamphlet contains a discussion of the findings and recommendations 
put forth by the Social Security Committee, the Social and Economic Planning 
Council and the Parliamentary Select Committee on Social Insurance in South 
Africa. The Social Security Committee has drawn up a plan, based on existing 
foundations, which, in the opinion of the author, loses nothing in comparison 
with the British and New Zealand schemes. In view of the poverty of the “sub- 
merged eight tenths of our population’”’ (mainly Africans), however, there are 
great financial difficulties in the introduction of this programme. The Planning 
Council considers it impractical to attempt to carry out such a scheme in its 
entirety until the average per capita income level has been raised by at least 
50 per cent., while the Select Committee would bring about a reduction in costs 
by deferring certain benefits altogether and decreasing basic rates in other cases. 
Summaries of the schemes are given, with comparisons of the benefits offered 
and costs involved. 


Social Insurance Planning in India. By A. N. AGARWALA. Allahabad, 
East End Publishers, 1944. 218 pp. 10s. 


This study discusses the need of a unified social insurance scheme for India. 
The protection against social risks now afforded the worker consists of compen- 
sation in cases of employment injury and, in some provinces, of maternity bene- 
fits to women workers, as well as a certain amount of voluntary assistance, espe- 
cially in the field of medical care, provided by the Government and by the em- 
ployers. Mr. Agarwala advocates the drawing up of a comprehensive national 
system of social insurance financed on a tripartite basis by the State, the em- 
ployer and the worker. The different branches of such a scheme might be intro- 





1 Reviewed in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944. 
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duced one at a time, beginning with sickness insurance. At the outset only in- 
dustrial workers engaged in factories might be included, but commercial workers 
should be brought in as soon as their inclusion is feasible and eventually all other 
employed and self-employed persons should be covered. 


Bread Upon the Waters. By Rosa Prsotra. New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1944. x+435 pp. $3. 


The greater part of this book deals with the development of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, which is an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor. From 1933 to 1944 the author was the only woman Vice-President of 
the I.L.G.W.U., and helped to organise this union which now has a membership 
of 305,000, 85 per cent. of which are women. Miss Pesotta describes her organi- 
sing work and the strikes she led during the last decade throughout the American 
continent from Los Angeles to Montreal. 

The book is a very readable narrative of the building up of a great American 
trade union. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Selected 
Papers, Seventy-first Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, May 21-27, 1944. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. x+492 pp. $5. 


Although containing only a selection from the papers read at the 1944 Con- 
ference, the articles, grouped under ten major topics, run into a total of about 
two score individual contributions by experts in their respective fields. The 
volume comprises a survey of the work and aspirations of the many private and 
public organisations engaged in social work—using the term in its broadest 
sense. The war has greatly increased the field of social work; furthermore, all the 
papers indicate that the tasks will be even greater in the post-war era. To quote 
one example: the need for a comprehensive public health programme was made 
clear by the results of the medical examinations carried out under the Selective 
Service Act. Some of the reports deal with case work, some with group and com- 
munity problems, others with State-Federal relations, and a substantial number 
with questions of international relief, rehabilitation and resettlement. 

The volume also contains the last speech delivered by Mr. Pierre Waelbroeck, 
Assistant Director of the I.L.O., before his tragic death in the summer of 1944. 
Dealing with ‘Post-War International Migration’’, he stated that “migration is 
only one of the constituent elements of the vast network of international ex- 
change” and that, therefore, orderly migration of labour and settlers in an 
expanding world economy must be organised on an international scale. 


Vital Statistics and Public Health Work in the Tropics. By P. Gran- 
ville EpGg. London, Baillitre Tindall and Cox, 1944. xii+188 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This is a survey of the difficulties facing the vital and public health statistician 
who has to deal with indigenous populations. Special attention is devoted to 
the problems of the population census, population estimates, health registra- 
tion, sickness records, death registration, and disease nomenclature; a biblio- 
graphy of nine pages is added. The discussion ranges over a wide field of an- 
thropology, early history of vital statistics, and practical hints for statisticians 
and medical officers of health, with numerous illustrations drawn from practical 
experience in adapting statistical procedures to conditions in the tropics. 


Germany: Economic and Labour Conditions under Fascism. By 
Jurgen Kuczynski. New York, International Publishers, 1945. 234 pp. $2.50. 


This study, which is one of the volumes in the author’s still unfinished series, 
“Short History of Labour Conditions under Industrial Capitalism’, was com- 
pleted in November 1943 and previously published in Great Britain in 1944. The 
first half of the book is dedicated to an analysis of the structure and economic 
policy of national socialism, describing the specific economic and social changes 
that accompanied and made possible Germany's war preparations after the de- 
struction of the political rights of the German working class. The author is con- 
vinced that the National ialist phenomenon had many anachronistic features 
and was a product of historical circumstances peculiar to the Germany of the 
1930’s, and he denies, therefore, validity to theories which would consider 
fascism either as a new or as an “‘inevitable’’ type of society or stage of develop- 
ment. 
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The second part contains a detailed description of National Socialist labour 
policy between 1933 and 1943. It deals with all aspects of the workers’ employ- 
ment and life: wages, hours of work, intensity of production, social services, 
frequency of accidents, position of women and children, etc. There is an im- 
pressive array of official German statistical material and other official German 
reports. 


Management at the Bargaining Table. By Lee H. Hiit and Charles R. 
Hook. — York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., 1945. 
300 pp. $3. 


The title of this book conveys a very definite idea of its contents since it is 
admittedly intended to depict the view point of the employer engaged in col- 
lective negotiations with his employees for the purpose of arriving at an adjust- 
ment of differences concerning conditions of work. The authors are specially 
qualified for this task, inasmuch as both of them are directly concerned with the 
management of very large industrial firms and have also been appointed as 
either alternate or substitute members of the National War Labor Board. They 
are consequently in a position to speak not only with a practical knowledge of 
the regulations governing collective bargaining, but also with real experience of 
the everyday difficulties which inevitably crop up despite the good will of the 
parties concerned or the foresight of the legislators. 


Personnel Relations. Their Application in a Democracy. By J. 
E. WALTERS. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1945. xx+547 pp. $4.50. 


A comprehensive and well-documented book discussing the principles and 
practices in the field of personnel relations in industrial and business concerns in 
the U.S.A. The author attempts to present his material from the point of view 
of those actively concerned, such as progressive managements, responsible labour 
unions, and Government representatives when personnel relations under Govern- 
ment regulation are under consideration. The term “personnel relations” con- 
notes in this book the activities often grouped under “‘personnel administration”, 
such as the techniques of employment, training, safety and employee services 
generally, and those coming under the heading “industrial relations’’, such as 
collective bargaining and methods of co-operation between Government, manage- 
ment and workers. 


El Derecho Procesal del Trabajo en el PerG. By Alfonso CASTAREDA 
RANGEL. Tesis doctoral. Legislaci6n—Jurisprudencia—Doctrina. Lima, 1944. 
213 pp. 


This book is a criticism of the special machinery in existence in Peru for the 
adjustment of labour disputes. The author quotes from many legislative texts 
and other authentic sources in the course of his dissertation on the general prin- 
ciples which are at the basis of every labour judiciary, and draws certain con- 
clusions for the improvement of the Peruvian system. He expresses the opinion 
that all judicial labour disputes, whether individual or collective, should be 
settled by judicial procedure. Consequently, he advocates an extension of the 
jurisdiction of the Peruvian labour courts so as to cover disputes which are at 
present handled by administrative services. 


Public Spending and Postwar Economic Policy. By Sherwood M. 
Fing. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. ix+177 pp. $2.50. 


In this volume public spending policies under the New Deal in the United 
States are analysed and evaluated, particularly with a view to their possible 
application in the post-war period as a means of achieving a fuller use of re- 
sources. The author assigns to public spending a residual rather than a primary 
role in bringing about the full use of resources, and doubts whether a post-war 
annual outlay of more than $4,000 to $5,000 million, exclusive of residential 
construction, could be undertaken profitably without involving considerable 
uneconomic investment. Although there are limitations upon the scope of public 
investment in the usual categories, Dr. Fine holds that, if private enterprise is 
unable to furnish adequate investment outlets, there is little use in confining 
public projects to non-competitive activity. The greatest contribution that 
Government can make, he maintains, “is in sponsoring the reconstruction of 
oe enterprise along competitive lines and providing a hospitable investment 
climate’. 
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(No. 39) The Common Interest in International 
Economic Organisation 
by 
J. B. Conp.iirre and A. STEVENSON 
A contribution to post-war international economic policy. 


October 1944. vi + 135 pp. Price: paper, $1, 4s.; boards, $1.50, 6s. 





Year Book of Labour Statistics 
8th Issue, 1943-44 


This annual publication, now issued in a trilingual edition 
(English, French and Spanish), presents in tabular form the most 
complete data obtainable in the principal countries of the world 
relating to: 


Gainfully Occupied Population Family Living Studies 

Employment and Unemployment Migration 

Hours of Work Industrial Accidents 

Wages Economic Statistics 
Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


The tables cover the last twelve years. They are compiled from 
the official statistics of more than 50 countries in all parts of the 
world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from private 
sources. Those relating to Latin America have been expanded 
considerably. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours of 
work and cost of living in various countries are reproduced in full. 


An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data, especially when utilising them for international compari- 
sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this 
object in view. 


“Indispensable to statisticians of all countries . . . Illustrates the wealth 
and complexity of the knowledge collected for experts to interpret . . . Through 
the co-ordination, and so far as possible, comparison of the official figures pub- 
lished by different countries it is possible to gauge world economic trends in a 
way which was out of the question twenty years ago.""—The Times, London. 


“|. . a surprising array of international statistics has been made available 
in a readily assimilable form.’’—South African Journal of Economics. 


“" . . . a valuable work of reference for anyone interested in international 
comparisons in these fields . . . "—Commerce Journal, Auckland, N.Z. 


xii + 222 pp. Price: paper bound 
cloth bound 





Legislative Series 
(Quarterly) 


(Also published in French) 


The Legislative Series consists of translations and reprints of 
the texts of the most important laws and regulations affecting 
labour adopted in the different countries. 


This publication is unique in kind and has a permanent value, 
especially as a means of reference, for all who are interested in the 
progress of social legislation. 


The texts of the laws and regulations are issued in the form 
of leaflets printed separately to facilitate classification for filing 
and binding; instalments are published quarterly in a loose cover. 


Subscribers receive all the texts issued during the twelve months 
covered by the date of the subscription. These will include a num- 
ber of laws promulgated before the date of the subscription and 
also a certain number of those promulgated during its currency. 


The texts of individual laws may also be purchased separately; 
prices vary from 2 cents or 1d. upward according to the number 


of pages. 


A specimen copy of the Legislative Series will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


Annual subscription: $5; 20s. 


A General Subject Index covering the years 1935-1941, and 
supplementing the earlier index covering the years 1919-1934, has 
also been published. 


Price: 35 cents; Is. 3d. 





